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Cuapter XLII. 
GONE ON TO BREST. 


HE night had become intensely cold: fine above head, a full 
white moon shining cloudless; but with a penetrating, raw 
sensation in the air that made itself speedily felt, even in the arti- 
ficially-heated well-closed carriage, as soon as the train had left the 
terminus at Mont Parnasse, and got into swifter motion in the open 
country towards Bellevue. 

Lord Petres crept into the warmest corner he could find, his back 
to the engine, rolled himself up in his furs, drew a hood over his head 
and face, and so remained motionless—patient example, if ever one 
was seen, of an innocent man made to bear the transgressions of the 
guilty. Katharine Fane took up her place at the furthest, or moonlit, 
side of the carriage, and leaning up her face close to the window, set 
herself to watch. The night was piercing cold; but the fever of 
suspense and excitement that ran through her veins made her callous 
to all external sensation. Far away on either side were fairest crystal 
lights, transparent mystic shadows—a score of varying effects with 
every new mile they traversed; but Katharine saw none of them. 
They flitted with a shrill engine-shriek past the shining lake and dusky 
forest of Versailles; on through once-Royal Rambouillet ; across the 
corn-lands of La Beauce; and still all she saw was Steven’s face: all 
she thought of was Steven’s suffering when the truth should be told 
him—the curtain raised on this last dark act of his miserable mar- 
riage. Nature had got her way, you see: was crying out the naked 
truth in Katharine Fane’s heart, at last! Never more could she 
varnish it over to herself after to-night. She had loved Steven 
Lawrence, as strongly as it was in her nature to love, months ago, 
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very nearly from the first day she saw him; had loved him till the 
hour of his marriage; had had a frozen heart within her breast since 
—warmed into dangerous, fitful life on a certain night, ‘‘ when fields 
were dank, and ways were mire,” in Kent. It was not for Dora’s 
sake; it was not for the saving of the family honour that she had 
resolved upon such a step as this: a step repugnant to her pride, her 
delicacy, to every old tradition of decorum in which she had been 
reared. It was for him: for Steven, whom she had loved and 
wronged: Steven, whose future lot—clear as yonder outspread wintry 
landscape she could see it—must be frozen and barren from this day 
forward unto his life’s end. 

After this fashion mused Katharine, in lonely bitterness of spirit— 
the moonlight painting, with delicate opal touch, the outline of her 
drooping head and throat—through many a mile of the first stage of 
their journey. Lord Petres in the meantime, his head encased in its 
hood, his feet upon the chaufferette, sat philosophically passive ; 
regarding neither the beauty of the moon, nor of Miss Fane’s profile ; 
regarding nothing but the comfortable fur-lined wrapper, one inch 
distant from his own nose. At length the train began to slacken 
speed ; the clocks from a yet unseen town could be heard through the 
intensely still night; and in another minute Chartres Cathedral, clear, 
shadowless (a spectral frost-palace it looked, rather than a building 
wrought by men’s hands of solid masonry), rose up, silvery-white 
out of the purple distance. 

“A quarter of an hour’s stay!” cried the guard, opening every 
carriage wide, as if he felt a bitter satisfaction in giving the inmates 
as much share of the cold and fog as possible. Katharine leaned out 
her head—a wild thought striking her that the fugitives might have 
stopped here; that Mr. Clarendon Whyte or Dora might be among 
the hurrying muffled, passengers on the platform—but the only figure 
she recognised was that of M. Felix, running swiftly along to secure 
his basin of hot soup and comforting small glass at the buffet. And 
now, for the first time, Lord Petres began to stir slightly among his 
furs; held down his gloved hands upon the newly-replenished chauf- 
ferette, which had just been placed within the carriage; at length, 
cautiously lowering his muffler ever so little from his forlorn white 
face, spoke : 

“ You don’t mean to keep the door open very long, Kate? Thanks. 
T asked, because there is something I wish to say to you, and I could 
not speak as long as we were in the outer air. I have been working 
out a rather important theory as we travelled along :” he rose, a tot- 
tering little pyramid of rugs and wraps, and moved himself nearer to 
Miss Fane: “and as I have no note-book with me, and my brain, in 
the present arrested state of my circulation, may be incapable of the 
effort of memory, should be glad to impart it to you. Would you 
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take the trouble of remembering what I am going to say, Katha- 
rine ?” 

“I—well, I'll do my best,” said Katharine, absently; “but my 
mind is terribly full already, you know.” 

“Not full of any matter that need exclude what I am going to say 
—it is, indeed, but a sequel, a correlative, to this unfortunate accident 
about which you are vexing yourself! My theory is this. Every 
civilized man of marrying dispositions should be enabled, by the laws 
of his country, to insure at the time of his marriage—as much for 
the sake of those about him as for his own.” 

“ Lord Petres!—” 

“Oh, I have long held this opinion theoretically,” said Lord Petres, 
with thorough earnestness; “and my sufferings to-night have brought 
the wisdom of it practically home to me. Why, when every other 
mischance of human life can be amply guarded against, should an 
adventure as hazardous as marriage alone remain uninsured ?” 

“Perhaps because when a man marries he does not look forward to 
misadventure,” said Katharine, indignantly. “Insure! Lord Petres, 
only that I know you are not in earnest, I should be very much hurt 
at hearing you speak lightly of such a subject, and at such a time.” 

“But I never spoke less lightly ; I was never more in earnest in 
my life,” said Lord Petres, in his thin, little, deliberate voice. ‘“ The 
discovery of statistical averages has, you know, Kate, established the 
practice of insurance in every department of life; and the present 
unhappy event is a sequence—don't be angry with me!—-settled 
simply by decimal fractions. These calamities fall upon us all per- 
sonally, of course, but in averages. So many people out of every 
hundred must commit certain actions, and poor Mrs. Lawrence has 
eloped . . . well, we will say has eloped as 8-7 in a thousand?*Domestic 
catastrophes in the gross are as much matters of fixed law as sound or 
heat; as uniform in recurrence as the undirected letters dropped 
annually into the post-office. Then, I say, why not insure against 
them? If there is a definite arithmetic of household, as of every other 
kind of shipwreck, why should not a man spare himself, and still 
more his friends, by guarding against such shipwreck beforehand ?” 

“Possibly because human hearts are not calculating machines,” 
said Katharine. ‘Possibly because love, and honesty, and trust, are 
not, like ships and houses, things that you can buy with the money 
from an insurance office, in place of those that are gone !” 

“ All this is merely matter of detail,” said Lord Petres, with un- 
ruffled placidity. “The idea of matrimonial insurance, like every other 
social innovation, will require time before it can be brought into form, 
or obtain acceptance from prejudiced minds. You are prejudiced to the 
last degree (I don’t know how I could wish to see you changed), Kate. 
Like other enthusiastic people, with minds poisoned by transecendalism, 
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you would hold it nobler for a man to fight, face to face, with fortune 
than render fortune null and void by paying a certain yearly sum into 
an insurance office. And still——” 

“ And still you will persist in speaking of the nearest, most sacred 
feelings of a man’s heart, as if they were things that could be appraised 
by an auctioneer! Ah! Lord Petres, if you could establish a kind of 
moral Lloyd’s! an office that would insure against vain regrets, vain 
remorse . . . the whole world would flock to it, I suppose!” cried poor 
Katharine, with a bitter sigh, and stopped short. 

“ And this is precisely what my theory, brought into form at some 
future day, would do,” said Lord Petres. “ How can we look forward, 
Kate? how can we say that in the twentieth century the loss of a 
man’s wife will not have its precise equivalent—whether moral or 
financial is matter again of merest detail ; but an equivalent that shall 
be regarded by society as his highest duty to accept, and which shall, 
at least, save his friends or relatives from the kind of guerilla cam- 
paign into which you and I find ourselves forced now ?” 

“‘ Well, I, thank heaven, shall not live to see all that!” said Katha- 
rine, wearily. ‘“‘There’s a little, a very little, old-fashioned love and 
old-fashioned honesty left in the world i 

“Vos billets, Messieurs,” interrupted the hoarse-voiced guard, letting 
in such a rush of frozen air through the door, as to send Lord Petres 
back, as if by magic, into his place. And upon this Katharine, who 
has charge of the tickets shows them; the door is slammed to; the 
signal given ; and again the train rushes out into the night, and her 
solitary watch goes on. 

Insure! Guard against loss of honour ‘and of love! She knows 
Lord Petres too well to take this, or any other project of his, as more 
than a suggestion for Utopia: a paragraph for the great work which, 
in another generation or two, is to form the basis of a new social code 
for mankind. Still, in spite of its absurdity, there is sufficient flavour 
of good, prudent worldliness in the scheme, sufficient flavour of the 
doctrines of expediency held by Mrs. Dering (and herself !), to give 
her heavy heart fresh food for retrospect. A matrimonial Lloyd’s, a 
policy that should guard against forfeiture of honour or of love! Had 
she not once believed, or listened acquiescent to the belief, that a 
wealthy marriage would be this, and more than this, to her? that 
disappointment, trouble, the vulgar bankruptcies of other women’s 
lives, would be shielded, as by prescriptive right, from Katharine 
Viscountess Petres? Viscountess Petres, who should just have paid 
a stipulated sum beforehand, her own body and soul, as the price 
of the insurance. She turns, with a kind of shudder, from the bundle 
of wraps, under which poor little Lord Petres is working out his new 
little theory, in the corner—Lord Petres, whom she could have loved 
so well had the word “ marriage,” never been spoke between them— 
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and with great tears gathering in her eyes, stares out anew across the 
desolate country. How keenly the stars that trembled soft above her 
and Steven in the old farm-garden, shine down in this alien France ! 
How hard, how utterly remote is the steel-grey heaven! With what 
chill significance the telegraph-wires, ready messengers for ever of so 
many human sorrows and human losses, stretch away—away on either 
hand as the train rushes on! How everything in this foreign country, 
this lonely, glittering night, seems to pass before her charged with 
some mocking likeness to her own future life! A life frozer, be- 
jewelled, large of scope; far removed from that narrow strip of 
English ground, that homely span of English duties in which her 
woman’s heart (no suicidical hand stifling all of nature that was in it !) 
might have found amplest space for contentment. 

There is only one other stopping-place between Chartres and Le 
Mans. They have passed it ; are traversing black peat-lands, where not 
a tree, not a building ; where no object, save monotonous rows of turf- 
stacks, or occasional pool, gleaming, moonlit, out of the morass, can 
be seen for miles around. At last, just as poor Lord Petres’ head is 
beginning to sink peacefully on his shoulder in sleep, the train once 
more slackens speed: straggling lights begin to appear, then thicken, 
on either side the line, and Le Mans, with its confluence of many lines, 
its reverberating station, and well-lighted buffet, is reached. The 
guard throws open every door down the train, calling out to the score 
or so of half-starved passengers within, that half an hour’s feeding- 
time is accorded. M. Felix comes up, shivering after his second-class 
journey, and bears away his master bodily—cloak, wraps, and all—to 
the buffet, where Lord Petres totters to the stove, with difficulty 
removes his fur-lined gloves, then, slowly seating himself, looks up, 
with a piteous expression of entreaty, into Katharine’s face. 

“Kate,” he remarked, feebly, “command my services !—command 
my services in every way you choose! Are we to bivouac here, or 
proceed to Brest ? I am absolutely in your hands.” 

“T believe I have brought you on a wild-goose errand, after all,” 
said Katharine, looking hopelessly at all the bearded foreign faces that 
surrounded her ; “but, if I have, we can only return by the next train 
to Paris. You keep warm by the fire, and I will go and look in the 
waiting-room, at least.” 

And she turned, and saw a man’s figure, Parisian-coated, cigar in 
mouth, languidly walking up and down the platform, just outside o 
the buffet-door. It was Clarendon Whyte! 

A short, quickly-stifled cry broke from Katharine’s lips. “ They 
are here—they are here!” she whispered to Lord Petres. “Stay for 
me—-not a moment is to be lost—stay for me where you are, please, 
out of the cold, and I will go and find out Dora while there is still 
time.” Then, without waiting even for the attendance of M. Felix, 
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she made her way out through the shivering knot of passengers who 
were waiting for their hot soup or coffee beside the fire ; and, guided by 
a porter, walked quickly on towards the door of the first-class waiting- 
room, twenty or thirty steps further down the platform. 

On her way she came across the gentleman in the Paris-cut coat, and 
looked at him hard. He seemed to recognise Miss Fane at once; took 
his cigar from his mouth, raised his hat, just as he would have done 
in Hyde Park, then went on composedly with his walk. Dora’s poor 
Brummagen hero was true to the ideal whereby he had fashioned 
himself to the last. Let so much be recorded of him. To destroy 
victim after victim by the invincible potency of his charms was simply 
his vocation; but he was much too deeply imbued with the spirit of 
the Coldstream cupids and Cruel colonels who were his prototypes to 
show aught save the impassive calm of blue blood during all pre- 
liminary stages of their destruction. Mrs. Lawrence had elected to 
run away with him; and now Mrs. Lawrence’s relations had elected 
to run after her; and it was really a matter of the most thorough 
indifference to this dark-souled being personally, whether vice or 
virtue eventually carried the day. Such, it may be assumed, was 
the meaning (can commonplace people do more than guess at the 
motives of heroes so far beyond their sphere of observation ?) 
which Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s Hyde Park salutation and languid 
continuance of his walk along the platform were intended to shadow 
forth. 

Only two persons were in the Le Mans waiting-room at this mid- 
night hour: onea human creature of uncertain age, dressed in youthful 
uplooped travelling-suit, in a girlish hat—most dissonant with the 
time-worn face, the time-thinned locks it sheltered—a human being 
circling, uneven-paced, in phantom gyrations around; settling ever 
and anon for a moment, and in execrable French and with ghoul-like 
liveliness reading aloud from the recommendations of patent Tapioca, 
of Bordeaux blacking, of just-published Parisian sensation novel that 
lined the walls: the other a small childish-figured woman, veiled, 
cloaked, sitting, her head resting down wearily between her hands, 
close beside the stove. Katharine watched them for a minute, unseen 
herself, through the glass door of the salle, then entered softly, 


walked up to the small woman’s side, and laid her hand upon her 
shoulder : 


“ Dora !” 

And upon this a face—oh, so aged, so altered! oh, so inconceivably 
hardened by only this first stage of the hardening downhill road of 
shame—looked round. “Kate, Kate!” cried the poor little wretch, 
starting up, “yow here?’ And she caught her cousin’s hands, 
clutched them, clung to them, as if to assure herself it was indeed Kate 
who stood before her at this hour, in this far-away place, not a ghost. 
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“‘ Why, Katharine,” her lips parted as if with piteous effort to smile, 
“ what are you doing in Le Mans?” 

“ Looking after you, dear Dora!” And now that she stood face to 
face with the delinquent, none of the righteous sternness she had armed 
herself with, only love, only fullest compassion, was in Katharine’s 
voice. “Did you think I would let» you go away from us, and never 
make an effort to save you? Lord Petres is with me. I made out— 
the first time I was ever clever in Bradshaw !—that you had gone by a 
slow train, and would have to wait here for the mail . . . and so I 
came ... and you will go back with us!” And before Dora could 
answer a word she stooped and, just as in the old innocent Clithero 
days, kissed her. Mrs. Lawrence's lips were beyond all question un- 
worthy of that kiss ; yet were Katharine’s none the worse now, or for 
ever after, for having given it. 

“ You—you understood my note?” Dot stammered, her face sink- 
ing ashamed on her breast. 

“T understood,” said Katharine, “that you had lost your senses, 
that in a moment of folly you were going to exchange life for death, 
and I am here to carry you back. It j is a compact tetwenn: us—do 
you remember that night at home, when you were first engaged to 
Steven, we made a compact, whatever happened—to stand firm by 
each other to the last ?” 

“ When I was first engaged to Steven. . . at home!” cried Dora; 
and now she snatched her hand from Katharine, turned from the com- 
passionate pleading face with a shudder. “Have you come to taunt 
me with these things? What is home—what is—— I don’t want to 
talk of him—what is all the old life to me now ?” 

“Salvation. Just so much and no more,” answered Katharine. 
“Tt is to the old life, to salvation, and away from worse than death, 
that I have come to take you !” 

“Too late!” said Dot, with an expression to break your heart in that 
poor unmusical voice of hers. “Go back, Katharine, and never, for your 
own sake, tell any one you saw me, held my hands, kissed me, here ! 
I’ve chosen my part, and I'll play it out—play it out to the last.” 

While the cousins were speaking, the creature of which I spoke 
had continued to hover, but with slackened speed, in ever-lessening 
circles around them. It perched for good now, not a couple of yards 
from Katharine, and with wide open eager eyes peered, half-crouch- 
ing, half-exultant, into her face. Grizelda Long had never loved 
Katharine Fane, and now, at length, had come the long-coveted 
moment of reprisal! ‘‘ We meet in a very painful situation, Miss 
Fane.” Grizelda paused a little, and took out her pocket-handkerchief. 
“T don’t suppose you recognized me before ?—very painful, very deli- 
cate indeed. Travelling towards St. Malo, you see, from whence I 
go to visit friends in Sark ; it chanced—” 
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“Dora,” interrupted Katharine, turning dead away from Grizelda: 
the solitary occasion in her life when Katharine Fane offered an insuli 
to living man or woman: “the time is passing, and I must speak to 
you alone.” 

“Qh, dear !” cried Dot, looking piteously, first at her cousin, then 
at her friend; “of course I'll hear you, Kate, though nothing can 
make any difference now, and—and Grizelda, if you don’t mind, 
Katharine and I would rather talk to each other, please, for the last 
time, alone.” 

“Oh, pray don’t let me be in your way!” cried Grizelda, with a 
sniff of indignation. “It is an affair of which I only too gladly wash 
my hands! Don’t for a moment let it be thought J wish to participate 
in any family discussions on the matter !” 

So saying, she rushed to the further end of the waiting-room, turned 
a chair round with its face to the wall, and there seated herself; pre- 
tending now and again to wipe tears of Christian pity from her eyes, 
but in reality—for Grizelda Long’s sense of hearing, like all her other 
faculties, was ubiquitous—not losing very many words of the conversa- 
tion, low-toned though it was, that followed. 

“Poor Grizelda! She has behaved kindly to me, whatever her 
faults may be,” began Dot. ‘Few women would have consented to 
do what she is doing for me.” 

‘Very few I should hope,” said Katharine, with slow distinctness. 
“Few women, whatever they were themselves, would help another 
woman along such a road as you have taken now. Dora, we have 
only a very few minutes left us, don’t let us waste them by speaking 
of anything but yourself. Oh Dot, Dot! do you know what this is 
that you have done ? do you know what life-long misery this is that 
you have deliberately chosen ?” 

“Tt cannot be worse than what I’ve left,’ answered Dot. ‘“ That 
is one consolation. The future I have flown from would have been a 
death in life. Nothing that is before me now can be blacker.” 

“Tn short, the loss of home, of respect, of good name, are nothing 
to you? Is that what you would say ?” 

“T’ve seen people pretty happy without them,” said Dot, a deter- 
mined sullen look beginning to grow over her face. “And I know 
that I was very wretched with them, which is more to the point.” 

“ And the thought of your husband—of Steven’s ruined life, does 
not touch you ?” 

‘How can I tell it will be ruined? THe never loved me. Why 
should he break his heart over my loss ?” 

“ And for us—papa, me—have you no pity for us ?” 

Dot turned her head away, impatiently. “I tell you it’s too late 
to change!” she cried. “You meant well, Kate. You have acted 
generously, like yourself, in trying to save me, but it’s too late! I 
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can’t turn back. The die is cast. In five minutes you and I will 
have said good-bye to each other for ever !” 

“Dora!” cried Katharine, desperate, “you shall never go! I will 
hold your hands so fast that you cannot leave me. Oh, I spoke to 
you wrongly. I put weak motives of expediency and of worldly 
honour before you, instead of the motive which alone is of worth to 
guide you, or any of us. Have you no faith in Him who holds the 
issues of all our lives?” said Katharine, very low and earnestly. “No 
dread of losing the one great love which is so infinitely better worth 
than all human affection ?” 

Dora paused for a minute, and miserable though she was, a mocking 
half-smile came round the corner of her lips. “If motives of expe- 
diency won’t save me, neither will theological ones, you may be quite 
sure, Katharine! I was born a pagan, and a pagan I suppose I shall 
die. If the fear of a world I know so well hasn’t stopped me, you 
may be quite sure fear of one of which I know nothing will affect me 
little. Good-bye, dear, dear Kate! I see the people are beginning 
to get into their places already. It hasn’t been altogether my fault, 
remember!” And she drew herself away from her cousin’s side, and 
looked across the room towards Grizelda Long. 

“Dora,” said Katharine, her voice sinking to a whisper, “one thing 
more. This I think I have a right to ask. What fault have you had 
to find with Steven from the hour of your marriage until this ?” 

“Fault? actual moral delinquency!” answered Dora. “ Well, 
none I suppose—what can I gain by telling petty falsehoods now? 
He cared no more for Mademoiselle Barry than for her father. He 
fought—yes, Kate, I believe in his very heart, he fought against his 
love for you. He has been quite honest, quite faithful to his duty. 
You may repeat this, as my opinion, to every one.” 

“And yet you betray him! You, his wife, leave him to loneliness 
and dishonour !” 

“T leave him,” said Dora, “because while our two lives last, they 
never could flow on peacefully under one roof. I married him 
(Arabella’s work, that!) in a moment of disappointment, and found 
out my mistake too late. Difference of class, Kate, however pretty 
radical theories may sound from your lips, is a barrier impossible to 
get over between man and wife. Steven Lawrence, with all his 
virtues, poor fellow, is the son of a labouring yeoman-farmer, not a 
gentleman.” 

“And so,” cried Katharine, quick, as if those words of Dora’s had 
stung her, “and so you become the companion of Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte. A curious choice I must allow! Take your own road— 
T have nothing more to urge. To escape from being the wife of the 
labouring yeoman-farmer, you run away with the son of the Oxford 
Street hatter. I have finished. I have not another word to utter.” 
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“The . . . the son of whom?” said Dora, growing white to her 
lips. “Katharine do you mean this?—what is this that you are 
telling me ?” 

“The only thing I ever heard concerning Clarendon Whyte that 
was not to his discredit,” answered Katharine, icily. “Has the story 
not reached Paris § ? It was well known in London a good many 
months ago.’ 

She turned as if to go; but Dot followed, ws her by the hand. 
Affection, gratitude, honour, religion had each cried out to her in vain. 
A chance shaft, aimed without purpose, had found a vulnerable spot 
in Mrs. Lawrence’s soul at last. With this terrible revelation of 
Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s birth the mist had fallen from her sight: 
the glitter from her hero! Mambrino’s helmet, at the unexpected 
touch of truth, had become the ignoble barber’s basin in a second: 
Dot's ideal was shattered. “Will you swear this to me?” she 
whispered. “Will you swear to me that this story about him is 
true ?” 

“T can swear to you that the story is believed,” was Katharine’s 
answer. “Unless it had been pretty well attested, I don’t suppose 
Arabella would have gone so far as to discountenance his intimacy at 
her house.” 

A look of blankest despair crossed Dora Lawrence’s face. “And 
for this man, this impostor, my life is to be sacrificed!” she said. “I 
see it—oh! I see a hundred things clearly under this new light! If 
you had told me sooner; if I had known it at the very last minute 
before I left——” 

“ You would have repented and turned back ?” exclaimed Katharine, 
drawing the little, clammy, cold hand within her own. “ Dot, is that 
what you would say ?” 

“JT believe I would turn back now,” said Mrs. Lawrence, hanging 
her head, “if I thought any one would receiveme . . . andif 
everything I possess in the world—all my dresses, and my lace, and 
my trinkets, Kate, hadn’t gone on to Brest !” 

“ Trinkets—laces !” cried Katharine, with sudden brightness illu- 
mining her face. ‘‘ What matters everything in the world if we get 
back you ?” 

« And you think any one will receive me?” whispered Dot, hurriedly. 
There was need to hurry; time was indeed flying. The Phantom, 
parcel-laden, had already rushed out of the room; the guard was 
calling loudly to the passengers within the buffet. 

“JT know that J will receive you always!” answered Katharine, 
simply and humbly ; “that if the whole world turns from you, you 
shall be my sister so long as I live.” Then, Dot still clinging to her 
arm, she moved outside the waiting-room door, and stood there—the 
poor, small culprit trembling all this time like a leaf—while the pas- 
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sengers ran hither and thither upon the platform in search of the 
different carriages to which they belonged. 

“ He—he is coming,” whispered Dot, as languidly, leisurely, the 
hero of the adventure came close up to the spot where the cousins 
were standing. ‘‘Katharine, explain for me! I should never be 
able to say the right thing with dignity.” 

But Mr. Clarendon Whyte was equal to the occasion, and gave no 
one the trouble o* explaining anything. “Show me a irst-class 
carriage where one may smoke,” he drawled, in his bad French, to the 
guard ; was conducted to such a carriage as he required; entered ; 
exchanged his hat for an embroidered travelling-cap (blue and silver, 
Dora’s fingers fashioned it out of her own favourite colours) ; then 
leaned back in his corner, and closed his eyes. This was Mr. Whyte’s 
exit. 

As the train glided slowly away, Dora stood and watched it with a 
face all white and drawn, with heaving breast, with quivering lips. 

“Never grieve, my poor little Dot!” said Katharine, tenderly. 
“‘ Never mourn for the loss which to you is so infinite a gain.” 

“T’m not—oh! don’t suppose I am fretting for Clarendon Whyte !” 
she cried, her worn eyes flashing. “I’m thinking of myself. The 
story will be so ridiculous, and there are my things . . . I can't 
help it, I must think of them . . . there are my trinkets, and 
my Mechlin flounce, your present! not even my own name on the 


cases, and—and every dress I possess in the world, gone on to 
Brest !” 


Cuapter XLIY. 
DORA’S REPENTANCE. 


“ Av what hour does the next train start for Paris?” inquires a voice 
in rasping French; such French as surely can only flow from 
Grizelda Long’s lips. 

“ Madame, in a short half-hour.” 

“ And for St. Malo ?” 

“Madame, in five hours and a quarter from the present time.” 

“Bong.” But of a truth it would seem that the intelligence is 
anything but good to the vexed soul of Grizelda; for she continues 
to hover awhile round the sleepy-faced porter who gave it; then darts 
eagerly to the extreme end of the platform; then peers, hopeless-eyed, 
through the window of the buffet; descries Lord Petres within: 
hesitates, opens the door, coughs, sniffs, and finally makes a sidelong 
swoop towards the spot where Katharine’s unhappy little lover, waited 
on by all the people in the buffet (courteous French people, privately 
informed by M. Felix that Milor pays equally whether he eats of 
their refreshments or not) is bivouacing. 
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Grizelda seated herself on the edge of a chair, grasped her parcels 
together with her numbed hands, and surveyed Lord Petres fiercely. 
The eyes and nose of a beautiful woman would not be improved by 
exposure to such a wintry midnight as this; neither were Grizelda’s. 
After a time, Milor taking an occasional sip of the Madeira Duclos 
had packed up for him, and feebly eating minutest portions of cold 
chicken—‘ Good evening, Lord Petres!” she broke forth; nervously, 
for she was not accustomed to hold converse with lords; hoarsely, for 
during her gyrations outside the night air had abundantly entered her 
throat, and given her voice a sound less like the ordinary voice of 
woman than was even its wont. 

Lord Petres turned as much as the collar of his great-coat would 
allow, and perceiving, not without surprise, the sex of his interlocutor, 
handed his wine-glass to Felix, then lifted his travelling-cap an inch 
and a half from his head. 

“We meet on a very painful occasion,” pursued Grizelda, but not as 
fiuently as she could have wished. Something in Lord Petres’ saluta- 
tion seemed to have reduced her to a more absolutely frozen condition 
than before. “A very delicate, indeed a most painful situation, one 
may say.” 

The face of Lord Petres assumed the look of total blankness which, 
more perhaps than the face of any other man living, it could when he 
chose assume. 

“So lately married, and after all her husband’s kindness, and such a 
blow I'm afraid it must be to dear Katharine too. Still, in a certain 
sense, we have averted much, my lord!” 

“Madam,” said Lord Petres, with profound courtesy, with awful 
distinctness, “I am in a very delicate state of health, and I have 
neither the happiness of knowing who you are, nor of what subject 
you speak. Under these circumstances you will, I feel, pardon my 
inability for general conversation. Felix!” (in French) “have the 
kindness to inquire from Miss Fane how many tickets you are to take 
for Paris. The bureau, it appears, is open.” 

Felix obeyed on the instant; and Grizelda Long jumped up and 
followed him out from the buffet. Never, in a life that had been one 
long humiliation, had Grizelda found herself brought to a pass so 
humiliating as the present. When Mr. Clarendon Whyte, superb, 
indifferent, had walked along the platform with the intention of allow- 
ing Katharine, and Mrs. Lawrence if she chose, to watch his departure, 
Grizelda—at her wit’s end, bereft of her luggage, her very travelling 
ticket in Clarendon Whyte’s pocket—Grizelda I say, agitated, forsaken, 
had intercepted his path, and sought to throw herself upon his compas- 
sion: “ Most embarrassing circumstances. Katharine Fane had arrived, 
Mrs. Lawrence it seemed was going to stay, and where—where was 
she, Grizelda, to go?” The suggestion, however (two short monosyl- 
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lables), offered in reply by Mr. Whyte, although thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the order of knighthood to which he belonged, was of no 
present or practical value to Grizelda Long. So, after various desul- 
tory flights—once perching herself in the guard’s carriage among the 
mail-bags; once alighting ticketless in a compartment full of recruits, 
from whence she had to be forcibly dislodged by a sergeant—the poor 
Phantom was at last left stranded: driven to and fro by porters; her 
parcels strewn around upon the platform; her wide-open eyes looking 
not very unlike two signal lamps of distress, as the train passed Brest- 
ward from the station. A dishevelled, abandoned Phantom! with 
scanty supply of money in her pocket, with no one wanting her, with 
only the tender compassion of buffet waiters and railway officials upon 
which to throw herself—compassion in nowise to be won either by 
flattery or fear, the weapons wherewith Grizelda Long habitually 
fought her way through life. She flew, desperate, from length to 
length of the building, espied Lord Petres; fell upon him with the 
result that we have witnessed; and now, one last hope kindling in 
her breast, was following the steps of M. Felix in the direction of the 
waiting-room. The changed aspect that affairs at present wore, the 
thought of Dora’s rescue, of Katharine’s victory, of Lord Petres’ 
presence, and treatment of herself, had awakened all the spaniel attri- 
butes of Grizelda’s plastic nature ; and she was ready, nay desirous, to 
fall at the feet of every one of them severally and ask pardon! A 
little management, a little exercise of her accustomed tact, she 
thought, and Katharine Fane would surely allow her to go back with 
them to Paris—second class; with the valet; any way—only go 
back! And the real share she had borne in the elopement would 
be hushed up; and the credit of Mrs. Lawrence’s salvation trans- 
ferred, by a little dexterous manipulation of truth, to herself. She 
waited for a minute; pierced anew by the draught that eddied 
with such icy persistency down the station; watched M. Felix 
running quickly back towards the buffet; presently saw the two 
cousins, Dot hanging closely still to Katharine’s arm, come out upon 
the platform. 

Now, if ever, was the moment for an attack, and Grizelda made it 
undaunted. ‘“I—oh dear! I am so thankful!” coming up with a 
rush, and endeavouring to seize Mrs. Lawrence’s hand; “ Dora, this 
is indeed more than I could have hoped !” 

Dora hesitated for an instant, then—“I’m sure I don’t see what 
cause you have to be thankful!” she said peevishly. “If it hadn't 
been for you I would never have started at all. You know it—I 


don’t want to talk to you. It’s very cold, and I can’t keep standing 
here.” 


“Dearest Dora——” 
“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t! I have had enough scenes of all kinds! 
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If I had been dear to you you wouldn’t have helped me on to this.” 
And Dot pressed her hand closer on Katharine’s arm. 

“And you mean to leave me here, then!” gasped Grizelda. “ You 
refuse me your protection back to Paris?” 

“ Protection!” cried Dot. “ Well, really, can’t you protect your- 
self? The train is long enough to hold everybody, I suppose. I 
thought you were going to stay with old friends in Sark, or some- 


where ?” 


“Miss Fane,” said Grizelda, turning with deprecating submission 
to Katharine ; “I appeal to your well-known generosity, to your sense 
of honour and of right. Is this the way in which I ought to be 
treated at the last?” 

“My sense of honour and right can matter nothing,’ Katharine 
answered frigidly. ‘“ Honour and right have had nothing to do with 
the position you have made for yourself. Dora, dear, let us get on 
our way. You must not stand longer in this biting air.” 

They walked on to the buffet, where Lord Petres received Mrs. 
Lawrence exactly as he would have received her on the most common- 
place occasion of life; then stood beside the stove drinking the tea 
M. Felix had prepared for them, while a ring of attendants, male and 
female, of the buffet, gazed at them in respectful admiration. Who 
but English Milors would travel from Paris on a winter’s night like 
this, drink their own tea—paying four times its worth to the pro- 
prietors of the buffet—then return, without as much as seeing the 
Cathedral and the Mairie? Who like English Milors for circulating 
money, purely and simply for the sake of circulating it ? 

So think the buffet people. All this time a woman, jaded-faced, 
with battered hat, with feather out of curl, is once more locking 
through the window, speculating, hesitating whether she shall make a 
last effort, go in and beseech them all in a body to be friends (and Gri- 
zelda’s heart does so yearn to be friends with a living lord!) or not? 

“ Katharine,” said Lord Petres at last, “are witches abroad to-night, 
I wonder, or are fatigue and weakness only evolving occular illusions 
before me? Who, and what, in God’s name! is this apparition that 
for ever starts up before my sight ?—bat-like, ubiquitous, yet endowed 
with the awful gift of human speech! It has assailed me once already, 
and now, unless my eyes deceive me, is preparing for instant descent 
again.” 

Katharine turned round towards the window which Lord Petres 
was watching. “ The apparition is Grizelda Long,” she said. “ Gri- 
zelda Long, who finds her journey cut suddenly short—” 

“And who is rather embarrassed how to get on to Sark!” added 
Dot, with a cruel laugh. “Oh, that woman! what punishment would 
be too bad for her ?” 

“Embarrassed to get on to Sark?” repeated Lord Petres, in his 
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syllabic matter-of-fact way. “Is there really any matter of embar- 
rassment as regards money, do you suppose, Kate ?” 

“Tf there is, it is not our business,” said Katharine, with bitter 
emphasis. ‘“ Grizelda Long came here of her own free will; let her 
get away as she can. Whatever befalls her will be a just retri- 
bution !” 

But Lord Petres thought otherwise. Men have such different 
ideas from those of the best, the tenderest women, on occasions like 
this. Grizelda Long was old, her face not fair to look upon, her 
tongue loquacious—and, on the score of loquacity, an objectionable — 
human creature to be quenched, as he had quenched her. But she 
was a woman, stranded at this hour, alone, forlorn, and, from all 
accounts, money-less. And Lord Petres’ hand, by simplest mechanical 
movement, went io his pocket. 

“T may as well ask her the question, at all events,” he remarked, 
and walked out straight—his small figure was fur-encased again, ready 
for the journey—upon the platform. 

Grizelda made the errand he wished to accomplish quite easy for 
him. “I must really appeal to you, my lord! Dora and Katharine 
don’t see things as I do, and I dare say they are right, and I’m quite 
ready to apologize, and explain to them and to you, my lor 3 

“Qh, please don’t!” cried Lord Petres, as well as he could speak 
through his mufflers. ‘“ You will excuse me, I’m sure, on the plea of 
my wretched health, for keeping my head covered? There has been 
a misconception, it appears—please don’t explain ? I am without an 
opinion in the matter—and everybody is going a different road to 
what they intended. You, as likely as not, have got separated from 
your luggage. So, pardon me for asking you, may I be your 
banker ?” 

“My lord——” uttered Grizelda. 

“T find,” taking out his pocket-book, “I have very little money 
with me, half a dozen or so Napoleons ; but, fortunately, a ten-pound 
Bank of England note. Will this be of any use ?” 

The gold-pieces glistened pleasantly in the lamp-light; the sound 
of the English note was crisp, deliciously crisp, in Grizelda’s ears. 
“ Of—of course I'll pay you back,” she stammered, taking out a well- 
worn, very empty purse. 

Lord Petres put the money into her hand ; then, with courtesy as 
thorough as he could have shown to a duchess, bowed himself away 
from her thanks. The whistle had sounded, the lights of the ap- 
proaching engine were already visible in the distance, and in three or 
four minutes’ time Dot, looking back from the departing train, saw the 
last of Grizelda, as she still stood (regretting possibly, now that it was 
too late, that she had decided for Sark, not Paris) outside the buffet. 

“And so ends that part of the play, then!” Mrs. Lawrence thought, 
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sinking back into the corner of the carriage. “Upon the whole 
earth can there be another woman so hopelessly miserable as I am ? 
Don’t talk to me, Katharine!” she bent forward and whispered; “I’m 
not ungrateful to any one, but I can’t talk. I’m worn out, I think. 
If I can, I'll sleep.” 

Then, resting her face down on the arm of the carriage (deadly 
pallid the small face looked in the mixture of lamplight and moon- 
light), Mrs. Lawrence closed her eyes, and began to commune with 
her own soul, Excitement was over now: hopes, fears, as to the 
wearing of the blue and silver; the intoxication of the masquerade ; 
the scene with Steven; the conflict in which she had been ignobly 
conquered ; her flight; her rescue ;—all over. The dead quiet of 
repentance had set in: repentance not as a theatrical pose, a pictu- 
resque half-hour’s attitude, but a blank uphill road, to be trodden 
through all future time at Ashcot—if, indeed, Steven would take her 
back to be his wife there. Oh, bright Parisian hours? oh, murmured 
flatteries! oh, throng of worshippers, with opera-glasses all uplifted to 
one mignonne bébé face—had she indeed quitted them for ever? Was 
that masquerade the last, the very last delight she was to know in 
this nether world? If they had let her sink, irrevocably, into the 
lost life whose portals she had so nearly crossed, had her prospects 
for the future been as utterly dark as these? The return to right, to 
virtue, had seemed tolerably easy in that first moment of indignation 
against her low-born betrayer—that first moment of re-action, in 
which love, that was not love, had veered so quickly round to hate ; 
easy, with Katharine’s voice pleading; with the theatrical colouring 
of the whole situation to lead her on. It seemed appalling, more 
than she could live through, now that she began soberly to think out 
—here, on her way to Ashcot—the details of what right and virtue, 
for her, would mean! For it was but a morsel of a conscience, mind, 
wherein Dora’s “ repentance” went on! A conscience from which, 
by very paucity of space, larger temptation, or larger remorse, was 
excluded! A conscience where, even in a moment like this, the for- 
feiture of ball-dresses and gold powder, of well-dressed partners and 
scented pink notes, was, in reality, the dread that reigned supreme! 

After a time she slept, and continued asleep or dozing for two or 
three hours. When at length she woke,—came back, with a shiver, 
to remembrance of the present, from some dream of bygone butterfly 
enjoyment,—day had already broken. They were once more passing 
through Versailles. Dora looked round the carriage, and saw with 
relief that the eyes of both of her companions were closed ; that no one 
was watching her in this first moment of awakening to her changed 
life! Instinctively rather than because she could really care how she 
looked, she took out a small travelling-glass from her pocket, and 
began to arrange her hair, and dress; then, seeing how white, how 
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old, how ghastly a face looked back at her, shut it up with a sort of 
groan, and commenced gazing out disconsolately at the country as 
they passed along. 

Early February though it was, on no morning of August could the 
world have looked brighter than it did to-day. Serenely golden the 
full moon shone yet, a star beside her, in the south, while all along 
the Eastern horizon the cold pure flush of day was momentarily 
deepening. Every skeleton oak-leaf, every delicate fir-needle in the 
plantations bordering the line, was crusted thick with hoar frost. 
Hoar frost lay in fantastic pathways along the exposed ridges of the 
orchards. The smoke, already rising from cottage and farmhouse 
hearths, floated in ash-coloured rings upon the quiet air. It wasa 
morning, in spite of latent damp and a thermometer at 30°, to cheer 
the heart with its freshness, the promises it seemed to yield of coming 
spring! But nature, as you know, was never more for Dora than a 
background, a setting to her own immediate joys and miseries. This 
flushing sky, these rime-enamelled leaves, this blending of night and 
day, of winter and spring-time, to her spoke one word—country !|_ That 
summing-up of human desolation, that Siberia, away from Paris, from 
London even, in which the remainder of her days was to be sacrificed. 

She was still gazing, hopeless-faced, through the window when the 
train stopped just outside the Mont Parnasse station for the collec- 
tion of tickets. “Courage, Dora, courage!” whispered Katharine, 
kindly. “Don’t look so down-hearted—remember all you are return- 
ing to in England.” 

“That's the very thing I am remembering,” was Dot’s answer. 
“ Do you think I should feel as I do if I was going to stay in Paris?” 

On quitting the terminus Lord Petres, by this time more dead than 
alive, went off, at Katharine’s desire, direct to his own house, and the 
cousins started alone in a fiacre to the Hotel de Rivoli. It was seven 
o'clock now, and in this old-fashioned quarter of the town the whole 
population seemed already astir. Priests hurrying to early mass, 
ruddy milkwomen from the country, bakers standing pale-faced at the 
doors of their shops, workmen in blouses issuing from the cheap cafés 
where they had been breakfasting on their road to work—Dot looked 
out with listless curiosity at them all. “I haven’t seen the streets at 
this unearthly hour since I was a child,” she said. “Who would 
believe we were in Paris? How chill, how hideous, how exactly alike 
life must be, here or at Ashcot, to people whose only pleasure is to 
perform their duties faithfully !” 

As she spoke the fiacre made an abrupt turn from the regions of 
narrow overhanging streets into one of the broad quays that border the 
Seine, and modern Paris—fairer, surely, at this hour than any city in 
Europe—lay before them. Paris without a shadow! a picture painted 


all in vivid chromes, in subtlest pinks and violets, column and dome 
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and palace-roof rising white against the sky ; the lamps still quivering 
reflected on the cold green river ; the pearly, vapourish crimson of the 
February sunrise floating over all. “And to think I’ve lived my last 
here!” said Dora, turning away from the window. “ Paris—dear, 
dear Paris! Whatever my guilt has been, my punishment will be an 
adequate one, for I shall lose you !” 


CuapTer XLV. 
HER CONFESSION. 


On arriving at the Hotel de Rivoli the first face they saw was Mr. 
Hilliard’s. Katharine’s few hurried lines had been at once so contra- 
dictory and so blotted that the poor little Squire, up to the present 
moment had come to no definite conclusion as to who had run away 
with whom! All he knew was that there had been an elopement ; 
and on the strength of this knowledge he had thought it his duty to 
sit up all night (for Mr. Hilliard was a man guided strictly by 
precedents, and when his sister Olivia ran away with the curate, thirty 
years ago, he remembered how no one at home took their clothes off 
for two nights.) “My Kate, my poor children!” he cried, running 
out, bare-headed, across the pavement to meet them, and looking back 
into the empty fiacre for possible delinquents. ‘What, alone ?” 

“ Alone, papa, and too cold and tired to speak,” said Katharine, 
hurrying Dot past the open-eyed waiters. “ You will not see Dora 
again till this evening—for we mean to start, please, just as we 
intended ; but as soon as I have made her warm and given her some 
breakfast, I will come down and tell you everything.” 

And then—for she was no lukewarm Samaritan—Katharine took 
the poor forlorn runaway whom she had rescued to her own room; ~ 
with her own hands kindled a blazing wood fire; ordered breakfast— 
taking it in herself at the door that not even a servant’s eyes should 
give Dora pain—waited on her; chafed her cold hands; took off her 
wraps, tried to show by every delicate sign her heart could prompt, 
that they were sisters, not a shadow, not a remembrance of Dora’s 
misdeeds between them! Natural affection, the inalienable bond of a 
youth spent in common, disposed her doubtless to this charity; but 
beyond, deeper, tenfold, than all other feeling was the hope that, by' 
extending forgiveness to Dora, she might ward off disgrace from 
Steven. That the world—poor Katharine !—might mete out shame 
to him in inverse proportion to the forgiveness, the tenderness she 
lavished upon his wife. “ You have been saved, have saved yourself, 
Dot,” she said, as Dora, rigid and tearless, was sitting, her untasted 
breakfast at her side, before the fire. ‘Don’t look so miserable. If 
we are to be judged by our intentions alone, which among us will be 
saved ?” 
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“ Saved !” repeated Dot, with something of her old mocking spirit, 
“and for what, I wonder,—this world or the next? No breakfast, 
thank you; I never eat till eleven; they may bring me my chocolat 
and a brioche then. Kate !” opening her tired eyes wide,—“ I wonder 
if there 7s another world after this or not ?” 

“Oh, Dot!” cried Katharine, “don’t wonder on such a subject— 
believe.” 

“ Wonder—believe!” repeated Dot; “and what is thst but a 
different way of saying the same thing? What are words but so 
many vowels and consonants, to which every one puts the meaning 
that suits him best? Now disgrace (I’m disgraced, of course; I don’t 
want to argue the point for a moment), but what an arbitrary term it 
is! How dependent upon position, money, the accident of being 
a man or a woman—upon anything, indeed, except the action that has 
incurred it! Sitting here and looking in the fire, I see my whole 
future life spread before me; miserable if Steven does not take me back ; 
more miserable still if he does. And in my heart I don’t feel more 
wicked than I did the day before yesterday! I don’t see that I am 
worse than any of the women I know whom better fortune has kept 
from being disgraced. Some one must be a loser in every game, 
I suppose, and you can’t tell which side of the table is the wrong one 
till you have tried it. Well, you or another! Where’s the good 
of complaining? You've had the excitement of the play, and must 
put up with being beggared!” and Dot laughed, the saddest laugh, 
thought Katharine, that it had ever yet been her lot to listen to. 

After a few minutes she went on again. “It began long ago—we 
may as well talk about it as sit silent—yes, as long ago as Ashcot, but 
until yesterday morning I would as soon have thought of cutting my 
right hand off as of leaving Steven; I swear that. Before I married 
him you know I liked Clarendon Whyte. I don’t suppose I was . 
in love with him. I don’t suppose I could be in love with any one. 
But Clarendon Whyte suited me. Until Arabella turned his foolish 
head he liked me. Well, then Steven Lawrence appeared on the 
scene ; Steven Lawrence in love with Katharine Fane’s picture, and 
come all the way from Mexico to marry me. We needn’t davell 
on that time, perhaps ?” 

“No,” said Katharine, her face sinking down between her hands. 
“No need to dwell on anything that is past now.” 

“T didn’t deliberately accept him knowing I could never like him as 
well as I could like Clarendon Whyte,” went on Dot, “or I might 
feel guiltier than I do. I accepted Steven, I married him, believing 
the past to be over, and Clarendon Whyte engaged. That, again, was 
Arabella’s work. May she be rewarded for it! Well . . let me try to 
tell the story in order. .. You remember the first time you ever visited 
me at Ashcot ? You told me Mr. Whyte was at Brighton, as intimate 
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as ever with the Derings, not married, not thinking of being married ; 
the story had been a ‘mistake’ of Arabella’s. Think if my heart was 
bitter that night against her, against Steven, against the whole world ! 
Next day I wrote him a note, a line or two—any one might have seen 
it—directed to his club in London, congratulating him on his engage- 
ment, and saying that we should hope some day to see him and 
his wife in Kent. For a fortnight no answer came; the fortnight you 
and Steven used to ride and be so much together—Steven’s only 
happy time I know since his marriage.” 

“Oh, Dora, what good can be done by saying all this now ?” 

“There is no good to be done by anything, I know,” answered 
Dot; “but before execution the worst criminals of our religion are 
allowed to confess themselves, and, as you are the most merciful con- 
fessor I shall ever get, I choose to make my short shrift to you now. 
For a fortnight no answer came from him—TI suppose that was about 
the time when the hatter story became known—then he wrote me 
a letter, heartbroken! from Paris. He had never had a thought 
of marrying; he had never ceased to think of me; had considered, 
although no definite promise had ever passed between us, that we 
were engaged ; had been driven to despair by hearing of my marriage, 
et cetera... Well,” went on Dot, with a slight quiver of the lip, 
“T was moved, I was made miserable by that letter (it was a day 
Steven was very late, I remember; Uncle Frank’s horse went lame, or 
something, and he had to take you home), and I read it over and over 
again through that wretched afternoon, and felt how unjust everything 
was, and—and forgave him for writing to me in the same sort of way 
he used to write to me before I was married. 

“That night I made Steven promise to go to Paris; don’t look 
so surprised ; not on the strength of Clarendon Whyte’s letter, though 
I did almost read it aloud to him by mistake, but on one I had 
had that day from Grizelda Long. Ever since I came heme a kind 
of fever had possessed me to go once more to Paris, before the damp 
and horrors of Ashcot killed me outright, and I had written to her 
about lodgings. Next day I walked over to the Dene. Do you re- 
collect, it was Sunday? Aunt Arabella, very cross over Sunday books, 
told me to look above, not out of my own house, for support ; and Uncle 
Frank would not hear of Paris; and you—poor generous Kate !— 
came to the rescue and lent me a hundred pounds of your own money 
to help me,—and the thing was settled. 

««We came, and I and Clarendon Whyte met. Katharine, you 
needn't turn your face aside. You needn’t be afraid any story of 
high-flown guilty love is coming. I’m not so wicked as you think. 
Love has had nothing at all to do in the matter. I met Clarendon 
Whyte, and I liked to be seen with him . . . Even now I can’t help 
thinking he was the best-looking and best-dressed man in Paris! 
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This dreadful Oxford Street story was not known, and—and I could 
see Lady Sarah Adair liked him! There—the secret is told! Lady 
Sarah liked him, and flattered though he was by her preference, I said 
to myself she should never take him from me! And I kept my word.” 

“ And for this!” exclaimed Katharine, “ for a feeling of vanity like 
this you were prepared to sacrifice your life.” 

“ Kate,” said Dot, quietly, “ we women, it seems to me, sacrifice our 
lives every day; for vanity, for money, for distinction; for anything, 
everything but love! Out of all the ruined lives that are being lived 
out in the world, I should like to know what proportion were brought 
to ruin by love. One in a thousand, should you think? I was 
resolved not to be conquered by Lady Sarah ; I liked to be talked 
about. ‘Clarendon Whyte is the Bébé’s shadow.’ It amused me to 
know that the people who saw us together said this: ‘And she cares 
as much for him as for the worn gloves, the faded bouquet she flings 
away when the ball is over.’ Love? Why, Kate, have I had time to 
think of love? Should I have been contented with my toilettes and 
my drives, and my partners, if I had had anything very guilty on my 
conscience ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t say,” answered Katharine, as Dot thus indig- 
nantly repudiated the one feeling which might have pleaded, not an 
excuse, not a palliation, but a human intelligible reason at least for her 
betrayal of Steven. “I should have thought, perhaps, something 
stronger than the wish to be spoken of, or even of outrivalling Lady 
Sarah Adair, might have been wanted to make you forsake your 
husband’s side.” 

“ And so it was, something very much stronger than either,” 
answered Dora. ‘‘I’m merely giving you the reason why, up to a 
certain point, I received Clarendon Whyte’s attentions. Until yester- 
day morning, as I told you, I would have cut off my right hand 
sooner than have left Steven. The reason that drove me from him 
was fear! Yes, Kate, simple, cowardly, personal fear. I was standing 
on the brink of danger, if you choose, already. Standing where any 
accidental push might send me down. The hand that gave that push 
was Steven’s—I swear it, the same as I would swear, dying. You've 
heard—I told you down at Le Mans—how I went to that masquerade 
(ah, Kate! what hurts my conscience most is to think I deceived you, 
made you, innocently, play a part in it all). Well, I told a hundred 
falsehoods, at least, to get there unknown to Steven. I acknowledge 
everything. Isay the dress I wore was one of which he had expressed 
his horror, that it was an unfit, an unwomanly one! I say all this— 
but I say one-thing more. When I came home, as I walked up the 
steps of our lodgings—for the last time, by-the-by—I had no guiltier 
thought than of the delightful evening I had spent, and of how 
admired I had been... . by artists, Katharine! of course everything’s 
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over, now; but mine was the success of the evening—sky-blue and 
silver, and dear little velvet toquet, with a white feather, and in the 
middle of the evening M. Valentin asked to make a sketch of me, and 
the Prince N. invited me for three dances . . . . very likely, was 
it not, that I should be thinking of running away with Mr. Clarendon 
Whyte at such a time as that! I came home, I say, thinking of 
nothing but the ball—singing, poor fool that I was, and I pushed 
open the door—and, as you know, saw Steven. 

“T deserved reproaches, suspicions; no doubt of that. I deserved 
to be told that of my own free will I had forfeited my right to return 
to Ashcot— the roof, thank God! that had only sheltered honest 
wives hitherto.’ I deserved, I got all this, and more. Katharine, 
what will you have? When he stood before me, not in a passion so 
much as in a rage of disappointment—of disgust too deep for passion 
—I admired him! If I had been a man, I thought, I had felt, had 
acted the same. It pierced my heart when hetold me I might choose 
what life and associates I liked, so long -as life and associates were 
apart from him, for the future. It hurt me likea blow when he spoke 
of the trust he had had in me, the reverence—he used that word— 
the reverence that, in spite of all my follies, he had held me in till 
now. I took his hand; I clung to him; I even told him the history 
of my life before Uncle Frank found me. I besought him to have 
mercy upon me, and to let me begin my life anew.” 

“And he turned you away from him?” cried Xatharine, with 
kindling eyes. ‘Steven Lawrence turned you away from him, when 
you made this last appeal to his pity ?” 

“No,” answered Dot: slow and measured her voice grew at this 
part of her confession. “He did what was worse than turning me 
away from him. If he had only done that, in the passion of the 
moment, I would have gone straight to you and Uncle Frank next 
morning, and have been safe. He told me that Ashcot should be 
oper. to me still. He relented so far; Ashcot should. be open to me 
suil! I should live there—if you had seen the expression of his face 
as he said this! suspected, watched, if not by him by his servant; 
should have no further possibility, mark that, possibility, of miscon- 
ducting myself to my life’s end. . . The remainder of my days I 
should spend, on sufferance, in- my own house for a prison, my 
husband, or in his absence, his servant, for my jailer. This was his 
last determination ; and upon this I left him. Shall I tell you with 
what feeling, Kate? the same feeling of trembling, sickening fear I 
used to have of the Mére Mauprat, when she would threaten to shut 
me up on bread and water for having got away to the theatre or 
dancing-gardens without her leave. I’ve no courage. I’ve a heart 
as small as my body. The thought of Barbara watching me, of 
Steven with that look upon his face that I had seen awhile since, 
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frightened me as if I had been a child of twelve yet. "Where was the 
good of repentance, if this was all that was to reward me, I thought? 
And then I took a note Clarendon Whyte had given me as I left him: 
a note I would have held over the candle, have valued at its true 
worth at any other time, and read it, and cried over it, till I fell 
asleep. When I got up, towards mid-day, Steven had been long 
gone. I began my packing (weary and heart-sick though I was, I 
really meant to return with you and Uncle Frank still), but my hand 
shook so I couldn’t get on with it. Then I told Aglaé to put up my 
dresses for me, and I went into the salon, and, by-and-by, Clarendon 
Whyte came in. 

“TI was heart-sick, disgusted with everything, alone—what evil 
chance made you visit me so late that day ?—and when he told me 
he would care for me always, I couldn’t help listening to him. He 
was exquisitely dressed, I never saw him look so handsome, and he 
had brought me some violets—here, I have them, dead, in my belt !— 
and he made me confess all about my quarrel with Steven, and prayed 
and besought me to give up such a ‘savage of a husband,’ and go 
away with him. I could do nothing but cry for a long time, for he 
would talk about this chdteau in Brittany, that Lord Some one had 
lent him, and it seemed to me it would be only flying from one deso- 
lation to another to go there. But at last, when he said he would 
take me to Italy, where I should have a chance of getting strong, and 
where people are visited, no matter what they have done at home, I 
began to hesitate. ‘If we had only money,’ he said, ‘ years of happi- 
ness in the South might be before us.’ And then I told him I had 
control over a thousand pounds of my own, and he got more in earnest 
than ever, and repeated—you know how he can repeat poetry ?—that 
piece of Shelley’s ‘ Epigram,’ ‘Epitaph,’—never mind what—the piece 
with a long name, and all about an island in the Aigean, and books 
-and music and solitude, and I told him, at last, if it was not for the 
sake of disgracing you, I thought I would go. I felt very wretched. 
The prospect of being alone with him, at a chateau in Brittany, or on 
this island with the music and books, were both equally dreary, and 
of course I felt, too, that I should have lost my good name and all 
that for ever. Still, even this seemed better than to return to Ashcot 
and Barbara, and then, just when I was wavering, when a word would 

have decided me either way, came a ring at the bell, and I heard 
Grizelda Long’s voice talking with Aglaé outside. I jumped up; I 
wanted to escape to my own room, for my eyes were red, and I didn’t 
want any one belonging to the old life to see me any more; but 
Mr. Whyte would not let me go. ‘My friend, Miss Long, was the 
very best person I could consult just now. He happened to know 
that Miss Long was herself on the point of leaving Paris. How, if 
she could be prevailed on to accompany me in the first stages of my 
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journey, and thus soften off the shock that I seemed to be so much in 
dread of for my relations.’ . 

“Well, Grizelda Long came in, and at the end of half an hour 
everything was arranged. I dare say, now I come to think of it, the 
plan was made up between them beforehand. Grizelda during the 
last two or three days had, I know, parted company abruptly with her 
employer, so as likely as not Mr. Whyte made it worth her while to 
undertake the part she played. What does this matter tome? I 
never want to speak either of their names from this hour till I die. 
They settled it all—the train we were to go by, the letter I should 
write, all—and then Clarendon Whyte went away; Grizelda Long 
began to help Aglaé to pack my things ; and two hours later the note 
to you was written, and we had started. 

“T don’t know how other people feel when they find themselves upon 
the road to ruin,” went on Dot, after a minute’s pause. “ From what 
I have read in novels and poetry, I should have judged that the first 
few hours at least of the down-hill journey would be pleasant ones. 
I speak for myself, and say they were the most thoroughly miserable 
hours that even I have known in my life. I looked every now and 
then at Clarendon Whyte as he sat opposite me (Grizelda Long went 
to the other end of the carriage, and ostentatiously turned her face 
towards the window), and I know that I did not love him; that in 
four-and-twenty hours with no one else to look at, no one else to speak 
to, I should be as weary of hearing him repeat poetry as I had ever 
been of the tick-tack of the kitchen-clock at Ashcot! I knew that 
I should get weary of any one alone, and away from distractions and 
amusements. I can’t say I felt remorse—like what you read of in 
books. I was horribly sorry for myself. I hated the thought of 
Brittany as if I had lived there for years. If it had been possible—I 
mean if I could have been sure the story would never be known, and 
if all my dresses and my trinkets had not been registered on to Brest 
—I would have got out, yes, at Versailles station, and gone back to 
Paris. I felt a kind of rage as I looked at Clarendon Whyte, leaning 
back indifferent in his dainty velvet coat and lavender gloves, and 
thought how lightly the misery and shame would fall on him ; and— 
yes, Kate, I thought this already !—how certain he would be, when 
my thousand pounds were spent, and his last conquest sufficiently 
talked of, to leave me to whatever life I chose to make for myself. I 
thought of you, married to Lord Petres; I thought of Arabella ; of 
every woman I knew; and felt how unutterably more miserable 
I was fated to be than them all. Clarendon Whyte leant forward at 
last and whispered—there were other people in the carriage—some- 
thing about the South and the Mediterranean being the land for 
passionate lovers! ‘I shall die long before you go there,’ I answered ; 
for indeed I felt ill when I started, and the cold and damp of that 
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horrid evening had made me worse; ‘ or, at least, I hope so!’ And 
after that he did not make any more attempts at consolation till we 
got to Le Mans. 

“ Katharine, you know the rest. Grizelda Long, who arranged 
the journey, saying that she understood Bradshaw better than any 
human being living, had brought us by a wrong train. We must 
wait some hours at Le Mans before the mail-train for Brest would 
take us up. Our luggage, as we had had it booked on, was all right ; 
so were we. Our tickets were perfectly en régle, only we had got to 
wait. I think I was glad of the delay. It amused me to hear 
how Clarendon Whyte swore. He had, at least, a temper, I thought. 
There would be something beyond looking at swamps in Brittany and 
reading poetry to make the time pass! And then in my heart I hada 
thought—not a hope exactly—a thought that something might happen 
yet, some one arrive by that late train from Paris, and save me!” 

“ And that something happened,” cried Katharine. “ Lord Petres 
and I arrived ; and brought you back from misery to happiness !” 

But Dot's eyes filled ; she turned her face wearily away from Katha- 
rine. “ You came, Kate, you brought me back, but as to happiness. . . 
Only a miracle could give me that, and we’ve no miracles on the 
earth now. Happiness to me means Paris and knowing people I like, 
and wearing becoming clothes, and being asked to dinners and balls. 
The very desires of the flesh (as Mr. Lyte would tell them at Shiloh) 
that have already been my ruin!” 

So ended Dora’s confession; not an edifying one! A confession 
presenting the frivolous or butterfly aspect of our many-sided life in 
as pitiable a light as the sternest moralist could desire ; yet still, as 
far as the manner of recital went, possessing the merit of truth. 
Truth barer, more absolute, perhaps, than a woman of higher nature 
could have brought herself to utter. For in higher natures, whatever 


their guilt; some spark of the self-respect which begets silence must 
remain vital to the last. 
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Memories of the Sungle. 


I stoop in the green shadows of the forest, and watched the deer dozing 
and grazing on the savannah. Their conduct puzzled me. What 
deep terror was that which drove these delicate beauties out into the 
full blaze of noontide ? 

The scene lay upon the golden banks of the Mico, which foamed 
and tossed through the forest behind me. A line of timber edged 
the river course, winding with each bend, and threading the moun- 
tains for hundreds of miles, until lost in the great wilderness of trees 
that borders the Atlantic. In front of me stretched _a large savannah, 
smooth, and grey, and burnt, nourishing here a lonely calabash-tree, 
there a tangled clump of convolvulus and liana, sudden heaps of 
brightest colour. The round and naked hills of Mosquito seemed 
to quiver in dull heat ; white balls of cloud flecked the turquoise sky. 
From time to time a breath of wind sighed across the savannah, 
bowing the grey grass, rustling in the long white “tails” of Spanish 
moss, shivering the tufts of scarlet and purple on the boughs of the 
wild calabash ; then dying silently among the trees. 
~ I seated myself on a grey stone, in the shade, and waited. All 
around were fragments of rock, broken statues, sculptured pedestals, 
and shattered columns. The forest trees were rooted in pyramids of 
stone, which their growth had overthrown and levelled: the flower- 
ing creepers and glossy-leaved “vines” which carpeted the earth, 
wound their arms smoothly over broken monoliths. Here lay a frag- 
ment of earthenware, painted in mysterious figures of black and 
scarlet; there a celt of polished basalt, or the leg of a “metlaté” 
deeply carved in arabesques. Out on the savannah, beneath the 
“jicara”-trees, masses of sculptured stone lay black among the 
herbage,—colossal heads, with eyes awfully distended, shattered legs 
and arms, and carven pedestals. Round me on every side were ruins, 
extending, as I knew, for a quarter of a mile along the savannah. 
Ruins of a race extinct, hieroglyphs of a language dead, awful memo- 
rials of a lost superstition, weapons and ornaments long since for- 
gotten. Many such scenes have I looked upon in those weirdly 
forests of Central America, but to their mysterious fascination my 
mind could never grow insensible: the deep, hot, silent wood; the 
sad, grey plain; the still buzz of insect life; the bright flowers, and 
tender leaves; all the beauty and solemnity of tropical nature— 
amidst the graves and temples of a vanished race. Dull indeed must 
be the fancy of that man who would seek to draw a formal moral 
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from this scene. Nature has spoken so eloquently, that the voice of 
man may well be hushed. 

I examined the stone that formed my seat. Hundreds of years 
ago, when the warlike mountaineers of Chontales marched blithely 
against the white invaders entrenched in their young citadel of 
Granada, this overthrown block was a great statue thirteen feet high. 
That broken cairn on which it lies was a stately pyramid, crowned 
with a dozen figures, and this the chief. These shattered lips, we 
may believe, never lacked theix crimson smear when the tribe as- 
sembled to worship ; the chain of severed fingers often encircled this 
breast, on which I curiously mark a Maltese cross. It needs but a 
glance at the stern features to be assured that the hero of this portrait 
was one mighty in war, and a leader of men. The Chondal sculptor, 
rude though he were, could scarcely fail in representing a type so 
characteristic of the warrior in all countries and times. Heavy, 
frowning brows, divided by a deep furrow, clean-cut eyes, broad jaw, 
and massive neck; these are signs that need not confirmation from 
the broad-bladed spear held to the chest in both hands. A warrior of 
the elect, a high-handed chieftain from his birth. Perhaps that 
small statue lying in fragments—a small, soft, womanly face, with 
gentle eyes and large, under a forehead wrinkled with age—was wife 
to the big hero; these rough-browed men mostly draw such tender 
women to their souls. Perhaps that broken bowl, painted with 
strange lines, and dots, and figures, had a place in the wedding-feast, 
and the bridegroom filled it again and again with strong wine made 
of berries, while the timid bride returned the pledge in sober “ tisté.” 
They were notable drinkers, these “clowns of Chontales,” but severe 
as Greeks to their womankind. Where are now their descendants f 
Where their gold, their populous villages, their warlike freedom, and 
their rude civilization? The traveller wanders over desolate hills, 
through burnt savannahs, along wet river banks, and there are none 
to answer his question.* 

Turning from the forest, I looked again at the deer lying about 
the furthest “jicara”-trees. Some danger must, I knew, be immi- 
nent, for although solitary deer may often be found on these moun- 
tains, browsing “in the full heat of noonday, the herd will always 
take refuge in the shade, unless driven from it by suspected danger. 
Most probably, I thought, a jaguar or a puma seized one of 
their companions this morning, and they dare not re-enter the 
forest. No jungle-craft at my disposal could carry me within range 

* It is scarcely needful to assure the reader that this description, &¢., of a Chondal 
holy place is as accurate as the author can make it. Some ethnologists among the 
very, very few who have studied Central America, are of opinion that the Woolwas of 
Mosquito are degenerate descendants of the ancient Chondals. Certainly they are a 


kindred race. The cross, of various shapes, was a sacred symbol among Mayas, 
Quichés, Astecs, and Chondals, long before Christianity reached them. 
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of the wary animals at that hour of the day; so I sat still and 
waited. 

No more is needed in a tropic forest to obtain hospitable admission 
to that great theatre in which is played sometimes comedy and some- 
times tragedy most direful, that mighty playhouse, built, and warmed, 
and painted with a glory of loveliness, by the imperial sun and teem- 
ing mother earth ; the theatre in which man’s presence is an accident 
and an intrusion, in which, if perceived, it overclouds the mirth, and 
gives to the tragedy a different climax. The “mountains of old 
stone,” as these ancient sepulchres are called by the natives, are 
always filled with living things—rabbits, armadillos, iguanas, snakes, 
and tiger-cats. Even King Jaguar himself does not disdain to abide 
there, if he can find a hole big enough to stretch his huge carcass in. 
I had not long to wait, therefore, before the curtain rose on a scene 
in the great forest drama which has been and is performing night and 
day from time to eternity. 

“Tweet, tweety,” chirped a “ guatuso,” or jungle rabbit, poking his 
droll red head from a hole in the overthrown cairn. The short fore- 
legs followed the head, then the round, sleek body, and then the long 
kangaroo-like quarters. Merrily he hopped about, hither and thither, 
now nibbling the tendrils of a “vine,” now scratching at a root with 
his long claws. There is no funnier animal in the jungle than a 
guatuso, unless it be a monkey or racoon; nor indeed is there any 
better eating. I was already engaged in computation whether this 
big rabbit in hand might not be a safer speculation than a deer in the 
savannah, when the little fellow suddenly uttered a cry of alarm and 
bounded homewards. Arrived at his hole, however, he did not enter 
at once, but raised himself on his hind legs to reconnoitre the enemy. 
A dreadful enemy it was. 

Like a long polished necklace of jet and coral and pearl in alternate 
beads, the pursuer appeared, a living jewel that sparkled and vanished 
among the stones and fleshy leaves. The head, enamelled in black 
and scarlet, was half raised as he slowly wound along, and the eyes, 
small and rather dim, were fixed upon his victim. Beautiful rather 
than terrible he must have seemed to one who had never seen his 
like before. Slender in shape, glossy, and so richly, yet tastefully 
coloured, he reminded one of some antique ornament that Cleopatra 
or Semiramis might have worn round her dusky throat when sitting 
in state upon her throne. But I knew the death that lay beneath 
the beauty; I recognised at a glance the terrible “coral snake.” 
Now, I thought, is the opportunity to watch this process of fascination 
of which men tell, if indeed it be a real truth! Surely no snake 
living has such occasion to use it as the clumsy coral in chase of a 
healthy guatuso. For all his grace and colour, this is the most 
helpless of reptiles in taking prey, and while watching the slow 
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movements of the deadly snake, I could not but wonder what the 
cause of his inactivity might be. Put a young coral of two feet long— 
he becomes stumpy afterwards—beside a rattlesnake or a “tuboba,” 
his body seems as lithe and powerful as theirs; strip off his jewelled 
skin, the muscles are as symmetrical. Yet the rattlesnake, or the 
tuboba, or any serpent that exists, is a hundred times more active, and 
therefore more dangerous to other animals. 

Persons who believe in spasmodical providences will argue that the 
slowness of the corale was specially apportioned to him to preserve 
men from his deadly venom. Even supposing this reasonable, the 
desired effect must be due to some physical cause, and that cause is 
still to seek. The other side of the argument is not much studied in 
the jungle, but it is somewhat difficult to see why we should be thus 
carefully protected from the corale, while the tuboba is allowed to 
carry his poison as rapidly as he may please. Surely it is of little 
importance to any man whether he dies in twenty minutes, or four or 
five hours, so his death be equally certain in either case; most of us 
who have necessarily thought upon the subject seem to prefer the 
shorter period. Even the “sangre,” the blood-snake, that most rare 
and horrible of reptiles, is far more active than the corale. It may 
be observed also in passing that slowness of movement is by no means 
an entire protection to us; I should say on the whole that more 
persons are killed by “corales” than by any snake that lives in the 
forest. The poor thing can’t glide away when it hears steps approach- 
ing, and if a man put his foot upon it while hastening to escape with 
all its little speed, what can the most amiable snake do but bite? 
For—I will admit it openly—I am fond of these creatures in a certain 
sense! I have killed hundreds of the venomous; I have tamed 
the pretty and harmless; I have kept many species, and watched 
them carefully; and I assert that dangerous reptiles are the most 
exciting study a man can have, they are so strange and beautiful 
and deadly. 

Now, for the fascination! I thought, when the corale came fairly out, 
gliding with a slow and laboured motion, and carrying its head 
higher than do most serpents. But the guatuso, though evidently 
frightened, showed none of the signs that are said to accompany 
fascination. He looked round piteously, calling his note of alarm 
without ceasing, but the little creature evidently knew his pursuer’s 
slowness. The mystery was soon explained. When the corale had 
arrived within three or four feet of his victim, an easy spring for 
any other serpent, a second head was thrust from the nest in answer 
to repeated calls of distress. Now, said I to myself, we shall perhaps 
verify another legend. The corale does not apparently fascinate the 
guatuso, but possibly the female guatuso will fight the corale, as, they 
say, sometimes happens. So I made a bargain with myself. If the 
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rabbit dare to show fight in defence of her young, I will interfere; it 
not, a snake has an equal right to live with any other animal. 

But it could be seen that the poor guatusos had no more intention 
of confirming jungle legends than had the corale: they showed no 
fight at all. The male hopped hither and thither, frantic with terror, 
while the female crouched over her nest trembling. Silent and 
deadly as an evil spirit the snake glided on. His scarlet rings faded 
and glowed by turns, now shining like the brightest sealing-wax,* 
now dying into dull orange. When within fifteen inches of the 
guatuso, a corale’s leap, he seemed to pause, as if meditating a spring, 
but next instant his steady crawl was resumed. Then the mother’s 
instinct showed itself stronger than any thought of safety. With a 
faint cry that seemed to bid her mate a last farewell, the doe-guatuso 
plunged into the recess, and the long, jewelled body of the snake 
flashed after her. 

“ Now, to reason calmly,” sneered the witness of this scene to him- 
self, feeling cynical, as do most men when a touching accident has 
taken place through their fault, “what possible good can this foolish 
little animal effect by thus sacrificing her life with her young? In 
that narrow hole she cannot fight, the snake must be more than a 
match for her there. Perhaps they are struggling at this moment 
in the dark centre of the tomb, among the painted urns and golden 
rattles, and polished celts of stone, lying around the ashes of this old 
warrior. Perhaps the little guatusos are lying, warm and soft, in his 
great funeral urn. Fancy a thousand slaves piling such a cairn, and 
yielding up their lives upon it like enough,—think of the blood ex- 
pended and tears and labour and wasted worship so many years ago, 
—to build a nest for a couple of rabbits! I wonder whether this 
stern old chief ever hunted down his foes and slaughtered their little 
ones as cruelly as the latest invader of his tomb! Likely enough, I 
suppose ; beings as innocent and pretty and playful as these poor red 
rabbits, now dying over his bones. 

“ And where is your moral, my friend ?” asked the lonely witness 
of himself. “Is there no apothegm to be extracted from this scene 
in the endless jungle tragedy ?” 

“ Assuredly there is! ’Z'was better to be a Chondal chief than a 
Chondal slave! ’Z'%s better to be a coral snake than a jungle rabbit.” 

“ And will be—?” The witness had no answer to this asking. 

A faint struggle-in the hole’s mouth! Then the rabbit leapt out 
weakly, bearing around her neck a brighter, daintier necklace than 
ever jeweller could enamel. Within a foot of the entrance she rolled 
over; the snake unwound itself rapidly, looked at the cowardly mate 


* This is not a poetic comparison I know, but it is that which oceurs to every man 
in observing a coral snake. The red rings, which differ very much in tint in different 
specimens, seem to stand out from the skin just like sealing-wax. 
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with dilated eyes, hissed at him sharply in a manner that would have 
been comic in a less terrible creature, then glided back to its meal 
under the cairn. The bitten guatuso struggled for a moment on the 
ground, then died in seeming agony. 

I stepped forward in haste. Disappointed by the corale in the 
matter of fascination, by its victim in the matter of fighting, there 
was still hope to confirm a third legend as to the effect of this snake’s 
venom. I drew my bowie and cut the rabbit’s throat, severing both 
jugular and carotid,—not a drop of blood flowed! The story then, 
which all believe in the jungle, that a corale’s bite instantly solidifies 
the blood, is #rwe. The arteries were filled with a thick purple jelly ! 
Close by was a large black ant-heap, piled up against a tree-trunk. 
I took the body of the guatuso and put it down gently in one of the 
beaten tracks leading towards the nest, upon which thousands of ants 
hurried to and fro, each carrying aloft a green leaf gnawn perfectly 
round. Many a time I had watched these little beings, which, in 
fact, are far too obtrusive in the jungle to escape observation. On 
those occasions, strictly family events, I believe, in which the leaves are 
required, the inmates of the nest, or at least a great portion of them, 
are told off to cut them. ‘These cutters must proceed a great distance 
to their work, for I never yet followed a road so far as to find them 
actually engaged. A second division marches with the cutters, and 
receives the leaves from them. Twenty or thirty yards it runs on 
the back track, bearing the load straight up in the air; at that dis- 
tance stands the relay, which carries the leayes so much further on 
the road, and is in its turn relieved; and so to the nest. 

The plump body of the guatuso thus suddenly set down upon their 
highway, naturally caused great emotion among such of the workers 
as were not smothered under it. They scurried over the sleek fur, 
darting hither and thither; some dropped their loads in the excite- 
ment, others more zealous, trotted to and fro, conferred with their 
friends, meditated, and exchanged ideas, still bearing their green 
banner sharply upreared. In five minutes the carcass was alive with 
ants; but in ten minutes more it was again deserted. The poison of 
some snakes these little creatures certainly disregard, but that of the 
corale, it appears, is not among those. It may be that the condition 
of the victim’s blood is not pleasant to a dainty taste, and this is the 
view I feel inclined to take. 

Throwing the guatuso into the bush, I returned to my seat and 
resumed the position of spectator in this great theatre of Nature. 

The inevitable commotion caused by the first scene—probably also 
the smell of the corale, which is very evidently perceptible to most 
animals—caused a break of half an hour in this jungle-play I was 
watching. The silence was dreamy; that living, murmuring still- 
ness only felt in American forests, less solemn but infinitely more 
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beautiful than those of the other tropic. Hotter and hotter, wave 
upon wave, the sultry beams poured down, and all living things 
sought refuge in the shade. The forest-flies, large as humble-bees 
and venomous as scorpions, ceased to balance themselves in sunny 
crevices of the leaves, and harassed me no more. The glossy black 
crickets swarmed no longer over my body, but thoughtfully stared me 
out of countenance from the shadow of a stick or leaf. The ugly 
spiders, vast and yellow and spiky, dread of all travellers and hacien- 
deros, sank deeper and deeper in their holes along the forest verge, 
until nought could be seen of them save their straining claws around 
the edge. Small flies alone, the bright-winged jewels of Mosquito, 
resisted the drowsiness of the hour. They hung glittering in the 
sun-rays, they whizzed to and fro, they danced together in mid-air, 
buzzing and murmuring softly the while. So still was the forest, 
and dreamy, and beautiful beyond all utterance, that no glance 
upwards was needed to recognise that crisis of the tropic day, 
the hour between two and three in the afternoon. And still, in 
spite of the heat, my deer were lying in the savannah under the 
thin jicaras. 

I stretched myself beneath a tree, and laid my head upon the grim 
face of that old Chondal statue; then, in spite of all effort, I suppose 
I fell asleep. The awakening was sudden enough to try the nerves 
ofa hero. Some soft object fell with great force upon my legs, and 
before I could spring up, it rushed—scaly and cold and slimy—over 
my neck and face, tearing the flesh with razor-like claws. Quick as 
a gun-fiash it passed, and before my eyes were fairly open I heard the 
rattle of its claws upon a trunk. I wiped the blood from my fore- 
head, and looked up. There the creature, sat, just overhead, along a 
mighty bough; one glassy and vigilant eye fixed upon me, and one 
distended claw deep-buried in the bark, were visible from below. But 
though his body was thus carefully concealed, the long taper tail, 
crossed with bars of red and rusty black, hung down far beneath the 
bough and revealed his nature. I saw in a moment what accident 
had occurred. My friend aloft, a fine specimen of the delicious 
“iguana,” or eatable lizard, had been peacefully basking on an outer 
branch of the forest above my head ; absorbed in slumbrous delight, 
while his rough scales crackled in the heat, the rude push of a restless 
mate, or the excitement of a dream, or sudden fear of an enemy, had 
unhooked his claws from the bark, and he fell crashing and astonished 
to the ground; a chance that often befalls these big lizards, but very 
seldom, so far as I have noticed, with any ill effect. Nevertheless it 
cannot be altogether pleasant to them, and it is perhaps for this 
reason that the iguanas mostly prefer a haunt in the close neighbour- 
hood of sunny water. They swim admirably of course, and, when 
shot, sink immediately to the bottom, whether killed or no; a pro- 
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ceeding which they, very likely, suspect to be disagreeable to a hungry 
sportsman. 

In wiping my cheeks and neck, which were deeply scored by those 
strong claws, I promised myself an ample vengeance upon the hideous 
monster—the blood-curdling vengeance of the cannibal. I determined 
to eat him. Hideous beyond description the iguana is, and bold the 
man who first ventured to taste his flesh, but the experiment was 
soon repeated beyond doubt. Iam not one of those who rave about 
a dish in proportion to the difficulty of obtaining it, or the repulsive 
nature of its appearance. It needs some courage to eat a “durien,” 
but I cannot see that the moral victory in any way enhances the 
flavour of that harmless fruit. I have tried a steak from a “man- 
eater,” and, hungry though I was, found it nothing more than tough. 
I have eaten most creatures that live in one or other tropic, but never 
did I find any ecstatic flavour in ugliness tout simple. My word may 
therefore be relied upon in declaring the flesh of the iguana to be 
very delicious ; but its appearance is certainly terrible. A long lank 
body, very rough, yet flabby at the same time, a hideous head crowned 
with a red crest like human fingers with no bones in them, a dirty 
nondescript colour mixed of green and brown and brick-red, such are 
the features of this dainty. In length the iguana varies, according to 
its species, from three feet up to eight. I have seen them larger still, 
but rarely. The bright-green scaled, and the house iguana are alone 
rejected for the table. The specimen of which I speak was of the 
largest size, and of a kind particularly approved by American epicures. 
He sat in a tree already half dead, but still bearing a few green 
branches ; such a tree as the tropical nature loves for her revelries of 
sensuous beauty. Pale orchids, ruff-like ferns, tendrils of climbing 
moss, thick-growing shrubs, lianas of every various hue, were piled 
one above another on the mouldering boughs. Scarce two leaves 
alike could be found side by side; broad leaves, spiked leaves, glossy 
leaves, upright, deciduous, pale, dark, yellow and burnished—all were 
heaped pell-mell together, all seemed to grow from a single trunk. 
Through the close meshes of the “ ivy-vine,” dainty fern-fronds showed 
their curly tips; purple dendrobia boldly clung to the lianas, parasites 
of a parasite; thin-leaved cacti thrust their pink-flowering arms from 
every naked spot. Here a baby palm pushed its head recklessly 
through a pale sea of moss, unmindful of the dizzy depth below; 
there, a mass of flowers hung suspended in mid-air, saved in its fall 
by the elastic vines. An infinite, infinite world of life there is in such 
a tree! Beautiful things and hideous, poisons and antidotes, harmless 
creatures and deadly, the glory of life and the dull shadow of death! 
Who in a volume could tell the story of this tree and its inhabitants, 
could describe the variety, the loveliness of its vegetation, the millions 


of its living things, and the beautiful, horrible simplicity of the dramas 
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eternally played there? I think none could do that theme justice— 
the beauty is too tender and the horror too keen. For there is a moral 
taught, beaten and branded in by jungle nature: that is—cruelty! 
From the ferocious jaguar, true king of beasts, which slowly drains the 
blood of its living victim, to the tiny ant which devours its helpless 
prey piece-meal, every beast of the forest revels in cruelty as in 
beauty. And man must learn his lesson from the instincts round 
him. Atrocities undreamed of in temperate zones he daily commits 
in these lovely lands, under inspiration of the fierce sun and savage 
instincts of the forest. How shall we cavil then, ruddy-faced dwellers 
in the snow and frost! the Nature of these lands is not the Nature we 
know! Bid the jaguar tear his prey like a wolf, command the alligator 
that he be merciful as the bear, give your order to the zopilote that 
he kill outright like a hawk; if these obey you, if the stealthy tropic 
creatures become frank and furious as those of our clime, then under- 
take the regeneration of man! 

Life in the jungle, it may be observed, begets an enormous tendency 
to moralize. 

Having selected a strong fish-hook from the collection in my pouch, 
and torn off a fragment of tiger-cat skin from my belt, I prepared to 
climb a neighbouring tree, to fly-fish for my iguana. But scarce was 
my foot fixed in the lowest bough, when, to my amazement the crea- 
ture turned full round towards me and looked upwards, as if the 
danger to be feared came from that quarter. I also glanced skywards 
through the branches; they were not so thick but that one could 
instantly comprehend the lizard’s alarm. I myself was so startled as 
almost to fall. 

Twenty yards above the tree-tops, black against the turquoise sky, 
hovered an enormous bird, a bird so vast that for a moment its size 
frightened me! I will not make even a guess as to the stretch of 
those huge wings, or the length of that giant body; it suffices to say 
that the Chilian condor would, I feel sure, have suffered in a com- 
parison. The character of the head and the colour of the plumage I 
could not well make out, owing to the brilliancy of the sky and the 
closeness of the forest, but it seemed to me—I make the observation 
most guardedly—that the beak was not that of a vulture, nor was the 
neck bare. More I can scarcely say. The plumage appeared to be 
brown and grey, rough like that of most large eagles, and the legs 
were certainly carried in the manner of a hawk. Scarce an instant I 
stood staring: one spring set me on the ground, then, rifle in band, 
I climbed the tree again. But the great bird had passed! I caught 
another glimpse of him sailing across the savannah far out of range, 
and then I never saw him more. 

Hot and ragged with scrambling through the bush, I re-seated 
myself on the stone. A long pull at my flask I took, and recklessly I 
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lighted a pipe, before my ideas were sufficiently collected to consider 
this matter properly. I knew well what the bird was, though to few 
civilized men has it been given to behold him. Who, indeed, on the 
Mosquito Coast has not heard of the aquilucho, that mysterious fowl 
so rarely seen, and so fervently worshipped? A. great day is it for 
the Kingmen, the Ramas and Woolwas, and Lapi, when one of their 
tribe catches sight of this creature; a day of much rejoicing, of vast 
drunkenness, of many legends. It was one of the happiest yet most 
annoying moments of my life in which I sat and put together all my 
recollections of the aquilucho, seen at length but not secured, the bird 
of which a single feather is thought worthy of preservation in our 
museums. 

After this exciting interlude I sat’quiet awhile, endeavouring to cool. 
The deer, I noted, were all upon their feet, as if alarmed by the smell 
of my tobacco, or else by the passage of the giant bird. A new 
animal also had made his appearance on the savannah since my last 
observation ; a fine grey ox, which was grazing on the further side. 
With that unreasoning instinct which one soon learns in the forest, 
my eyes fixed themselves upon this animal, although no sign appeared 
to excite rational suspicion. Oxen are common enough in Chontales, 
where they are bred for the San Salvador market, and of course many 
of them stray from the herd and run wild; all through the forests of 
Mosquito such “ cimaron” cattle are found. And yet my eyes fixed 
themselves obstinately upon this stray animal. Surely, I thought, 
after some minutes’ watch, there is something odd about this business ; 
those fore-legs seem strangely shaped, and his movements ! 

The ox appeared to be walking, or lounging, if the expression be 
admissible, in a circle; breathlessly I waited till the off-side came 
under my sight. Slowly and carelessly he moved on, grazing here, 
and dozing there, but always circling round. Ha! well might they 
seem odd, those fore-legs! A man was walking beside the off-shoulder 
with one hand on the near horn, and a gun in the other. The docile 
animal circled nearer and nearer to the herd, which regarded him 
suspiciously, but made no movement. I felt sure that he was as 
much interested in the event as the best bred retriever in English 
turnip fields. 

A long half-hour I waited. The bucks tossed their heads im- 
patiently, and stamped their little hoofs, but the does had apparently 
no suspicions, and mostly lay down again. By an accident, which I 
blessed fervently, the hunter chose his range at a point just opposite 
to me. I could have shouted with delight when I saw the long 
barrel—painted with black gum, that it might not sparkle—pushed 
over the ox’s back. A jet of fire, pale in the brilliant sunshine, shot 
forth, and the noblest deer of the herd leapt high into the air. Down 
the savannah they came headlong, rolling one another over in the 
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panic. With head thrown back, and fore-legs gathered beneath him, 
a fine buck led the way; at fifty yards from me they had disappeared 
under the trees—but led by another monarch. The bravest of their 
bucks lay prone upon the grass ! 

I turned, while reloading, to look for my brother sportsman. 
Behold ! his wondrous ox had developed a new accomplishment! See 
it now careering over the savannah like a Derby crack, bearing its 
master in safety to the hills! Loud and long I whooped in my 
finest jungle falsetto, before the hero would heed, but at half a mile’s 
distance he pulled up and turned to look at me. I made the most 
impressive signals fancy could suggest, or memory recall from long- 
forgotten ballets. I advanced with arms delicately outspread, patted 
my chest, and pointed to heaven—upon my honour I had great 
thoughts of pirouetting on one leg, and kissing each hand alternately 
to him. These exertions were rewarded at last, as well they deserved 
to be. After loading his long “ gaspipe” with most significant care, 
the hunter trotted towards me; I laid down my rifle, unbuttoning, 
however, the pistol-holster on my hip, and advanced. Wary, indeed, 
are the greetings upon those burnt hills by the Mico. 

“ Buenos dias, caballero,” drawled the hunter, with his thumb on 
the hammer of his piece, and his finger on the trigger. 

“Buenos dias,” I replied, leaning, but without affectation, on the 
butt of my revolver. Then we glanced over each other. 

My new acquaintance had a slender frame covered with yellowish- 
brown skin, dull as parchment. His long, straight hair, glittering 
eyes a fleur de tée, ill-formed nose, and wrinkled mouth, revealed 
the pure Indian blood at a glance; while, on his part, he recognised 
me, I trust, as a “macho” from whom no wanton injury could be 
apprehended. Simultaneously we dropped our weapons, and shook 
hands; then we drank a long “ cocktail” each from the flask in which 
I carried that mixture, and thus became friends—regular “com- 
padres.” The deer were packed on the ox’s back, and we returned 
towards my camp. In walking triumphantly through the forest, I 
observed : 

“That is a wonderful ox of yours. Is this strange mode of hunting 
common here ?” 

“No,” replied the Indian. “It takes too much trouble to train the 
animals, and very many turn out ill after months of education. 
Chiquito isa beauty, isn’t he? Wind and sun and season are nothing ; 
show him the herd, and he will put you within range. He never 
failed me yet.” 

“Oxen do not look very likely creatures for such work,” I said. 
“ How do you train them ?” 

“Ah, sefior! If folks would but give themselves the pains with © 
oxen that is readily devoted to horses, they would soon find which is 
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the cleverer animal of the two. I've been a breeder of different cattle 
all my life, and I know what can be done with each. I never had 
any animal of any kind under my hands so intelligent as Chiquito. 

“But for hunting you must select the very cleverest young ox in 
the ‘corral.’ How is he to be known? [I'll tell you, seftor; take the 
most beautiful! Beauty and intellect, as goes my experience of 
animals, are much more closely connected than common fools think. 
As to mankind I don’t give any opinion, for my life has passed on 
these lonely savannahs, in silent forests and desolate hills; of men 
and women I don’t speak, not knowing much, but I believe the same 
rule governs them also; for mules and horses and cattle, I will answer 
for it, the most beautiful is the cleverest. 

“Having thus chosen your ox of two years old, or two and a half, 
you tie his head fast to a post. Then with a short club you beat his 
horns, not hard, but steadily with quick strokes. For a couple of 
months you thus tap him an hour or two daily; at the end of that 
time the outer horn gets quite loose, and might be slipped off with a 
slight wrench. When this is found to be the case, the ox should be 
fitted with a pair of reins attached to his horns, and a steady peon 
should be set to drive him. Then untie him from the post. Of 
course his first movement is to bolt into the forest, but a pull on the 
sore horn soon stops that ambition. Then he mostly turns short 
round to gore, but a steady grasp of one rein forces him straight 
again. Some will back upon the driver and try to slack the reins; 
they always turn out well, those that attempt that clever trick, unless 
they grow regularly vicious. Chiquito tried it as soon as ever he felt 
the cord, and knocked his driver over. Fortunately I was there, or 
he would have been lost, and my peon also. 

“In the course of a day or two the ox gets quiet, and answers to 
the rein well enough. Then he is taught to stand when jerked, to 
bend his head, to step evenly, and other little tricks. When his 
horns are quite healed, he still answers to the touch upon them,— 
that is, he should do,—but a very great many forget all their educa- 
tion when the pain has gone. Then he is taken out to the savannah, 
and practised round a stump. 

“But not until your ox has been out two or three times after real 
game can his cleverness be judged. Some never do anything except 
just what they are told; others have a hundred little tricks when the 
deer seem frightened—Chiquito here will lie down and roll, covering 
me all the time; he will sidle up against the wind in a manner I 
never taught him; he takes as much interest in the hunt asI. And 
he’s killed a ‘ tigre’ too, has Chiquito! Here is your camp, caballero ! 
If you would like a tiger hunt to-morrow, I will come for you early— 
Yes? Hasta la maiiana entonces!” 
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Mini's Sin. 


By JULIA KAVANAGH, Autor oF “NatHatig,” &c. 





An old French countess, who had bright eyes and a lively tongue, 
once said to me: “I never read stories of any kind. I never read any 
since I was a child, when I read the fairy tales, of course. I maintain 
that they are or ought to be sufficient to the wants of a novel-reading 
generation ; for, you see, fairy tales are simply delicious. They are 
like life, in so far as they deal with men and women; but oh! how 
unlike it in the ultimate fate of heroes and heroines, in retribution 
and justice. Here are no oppressed innocents sinking under the 
weight of their troubles, no triumphant avengers waiting for punish- 
ment in the next world. We can take up a fairy tale in most 
delightful security concerning its ending, and perhaps its great attrac- 
tion is that it never deceives or disappoints us.” 

‘Oh! but remember Blue Beard, remember——” 

“Exceptions,” she interrupted ; “the genuine fairy tale is never 
tragic, never gloomy. It is full of romance, full of poetry, and, of 
course, full of love.” 

“ Unreal——” I began, but was again interrupted. 

“Unreal?” almost screamed the countess, quite forgetting that she 
had just been pleading for the unreality of fairy tales as their great 
attraction. ‘ Why, there is nothing more real in life than these old 
stories. I meet them at every corner. ‘There you are,’ I say to 
them; ‘I know you. There you are, old friends.’” 

But when I asked the countess to prove the truth of this bold 
assertion, she remained mute. She turned up her eyes, tapped her 
foot, reckoned on her fingers, and at length so far confessed herself 
conquered that she acknowledged not remembering any particular 
fairy tale in real life just then, for you see there was ever some 
unfortunate hitch. Hither the heroine was plain, or the evil fairy, 
who is always so signally conquered, proved too strong, or the prince 
was faithless, or, in short, one or the other of the essentials which go 
to make up a real fairy tale were wanting. 

“Tt is all our unbelief,” impatiently said the countess; “if we only 
had the childish faith, fairy tales would grow around us like mush- 
rooms. ‘Taking it for granted that you will give me unlimited 
credence, I will tell you a real story, which is as good as a fairy tale 
in some things, though it belongs to no established type: 

“When I was in Normandy ten years ago I had to call on Madame 
de Grandsire, a widowed lady with five children, heavy debts, and 
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very little money. I set forth on a grey afternoon in October, with 
tempestuous clouds drifting in the sky. The sea, dark and livid, 
spread far away to my left; to my right the Chateau of Grandsire rose 
above yellow autumn woods, a grey old mansion, flanked with four 
turrets quietly going to ruin beneath a cloak of green ivy, and the 
nearer the carriage drew to it the more dilapidated the old place 
looked. You see, the Grandsires had been very brilliant and very gay 
under the ancient régime. They had gambled, they had given 
delicious little suppers, they had flirted with philosophy, and vied 
with court favourites. To crown all, they had, emigrated, and been 
guillotined, and had forgotten to worship the rising sun of imperial 
greatness ; so when they came back to the old country, they found 
that they had lost some of the best feathers in their wing,—feathers 
which now nodded in plebeian caps over plebeian brows, and which 
the old Grandsire eagle must never again call his own. 

“ No wonder that the chiteau was going to ruins; no wonder that 
the garden was wild and uncared for; no wonder that the old servant 
who showed me up a gaunt oaken staircase wore so shabby a livery. 
Least wonder of all was it that the salon into which I was ushered 
was so vast, so cold and bare. I had just time to see the dreary range 
of windows with a dismal prospect of the yellow woods—just time to 
note the scanty furniture of faded crimson velvet, and to catch a 
glimpse of Madame de Grandsire and her children seated at the 
farthest end of the room, when, even before the old man-servant could 
utter my name, the lady of the house exclaimed, breathlessly: ‘Shut 
the door !’ 

“T looked up for the bird or cat or dog whose escape was appre- 
hended ; but though I was conscious that something had rushed past 
me, and was now darting down the staircase, I saw nothing, and did 
not know what sort of a creature it was. 

“She is gone,’ resignedly said Madame de Grandsire. ‘I beg 
your pardon, my dear countess, but a saint would lose patience with 
Mimi. I can only keep her in by dressing her in boy’s clothes, and I 
cannot always do that—can I? 

“T thought at first the offender was one of Madame de Grandsire’s 
three daughters; but no: there they were, models of youthful pro- 
priety, each sitting primly on her chair, each looking virtuously 
indignant at Mimi’s sin. This Mimi was a little penniless orphan, 
whom the late Monsieur de Grandsire, on the plea that she was 
distantly related to him, had brought home from a remote province. 
‘As if we wanted a sixth child! plaintively exclaimed Madame de 
Grandsire, who, as I soon found, was always deploring her poverty. 

“Réné, her eldest son, was standing in one of the deep windows. 
He was a tall, grave lad of seventeen, dark, and very handsome, but 
with a premature look of care on his face. On hearing his mother’s 
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speech, he turned slowly from the autumn prospect at which he had 
been gazing, and, colouring deeply as he spoke, he said in a low, 
displeased voice : 

“ © Ave we so poor that we cannot afford to keep the child? 

“ «Indeed we are,’ tartly replied Madame de Grandsire. ‘ Debts, 
a chateau, five children to rear, dress, and educate, and no money.’ 

“Réné’s dark eyes flashed, his lips quivered ; and, unable to bear 
exposure of the Grandsire poverty, he left the room. 

“ ¢Réné is fond of Mimi? I said. 

“ «He detests her, replied Madame de Grandsire. ‘No one can 
like so perverse a child.’ 

“ «Oh, no one!’ echoed Mesdemoiselles de Grandsire, looking very 
demure. 

“ ‘Tt is pride,’ resumed their mother. ‘ Réné would starve rather 
than one of the Grandsire blood and name should want. He is the 
proudest boy.’ 

“ T liked that pride, but I wished it had been tempered with a ray of 
love for poor little Mimi. This, however, was impossible, according 
to Madame de Grandsire. A wilder little creature, one less amenable 
to love and law, than Mimi had never existed. 

“ «You remember the sea-bath ? she added, turning to her eldest 
daughter, who raised her eyes and shook her head; ‘whilst my 
children bathed decorously, Mimi acted like a young barbarian, 
swimming like a fish and screaming like a sea-bird. I do believe she 
would have been drowned but for Réné. Two days after this she was 
missing. She did not appear at luncheon; she did not come in to 
dinner ; and where do you suppose that Réné found her? Fast asleep 
in a tree. The creature must have been a bird before she was born a 
human child, and so she has kept the tendency to perch. I locked 
her up in the dining-room yesterday for misbehaviour, and when I 
sent Réné for her he found her sitting on the marble mantelpiece! 
My only remedy is to dress her in André’s clothes, but that makes 
her frantic with shame, and Réné will not have it.’ 

“ Violent screams from the garden broke on Madame de Grandsire’s 
lamentations. We all rushed to the windows, and saw Réné, like a 
young Romulus, bearing away a childish Sabine with golden hair, and 
whose hands and feet were very busy with his person, till they both 
vanished in the house. 

“¢T dare say she was in the river, and that he took her out,’ said 
Madame de Grandsire. ‘She scratches, kicks, and bites him; she 
pulls his hair, she tears his clothes, and he endures it all: it is his 
pride.’ 

“T condoled with Madame de Grandsire ; but in my heart I sym- 
pathized with that little wicked Mimi. I liked her superfluous 
vitality, just as I liked that young Réné’s pride; just, too, as I dis- 
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liked the decorum of his three prim sisters, and cared nothing about 
the dull insignificance of the younger boy André, whose garments 
sinning Mimi wore every now and then. She must have been a 
naughty child, indeed, for she was always out of the way—on the 
wing, if I may so speak—when I called on Madame de Grandsire, and 
as I soon left Normandy, and did not return for some years, Mimi 
was in her teens when I saw her first. 

“She was standing on the perron of the old chiteau—alas! it looked 
more dilapidated than ever—with the warm sunshine pouring full on 
her young face and bare head; and though Mimi wore the simplest 
of black dresses, and the plainest of white collars, she looked the 
prettiest creature I had ever seen. She was about seventeen then, a 
slight, young thing, with a sweet wayward face, dark eyes, soft and 
bright, and hair which rippled like gold in the light of the setting 
sun. Seeing her so pretty, and, as it seemed to me, so winning, I at 
once wove a little romance, in which this fascinating Mimi was Juliet 
to Réné’s Romeo; but Madame de Grandsire’s first words dispelled 
the illusion. Mimi glided up the oaken staircase like a bright sun- 
beam, showed me into the dreary, faded salon, then vanished. My 
friend, after the usual polite inquiries, at once began to complain. 
The debts had been paid; but at what cost, at what sacrifice! Her 
daughters were unmarried, and Mimi was worse than ever. She did 
not perch in trees now, but she spent her life in mischief. The 
jarring between her and Réné was incessant. She could get on with 
Mimi, and so could her daughters—André had long been dead ; but 
between Mimi and Réné it was war from morning till night—on Mimi’s 
side, of course, for nothing could exceed Rénc’s dignified courtesy 
spite all Mimi's irritating ways. Mademoiselle Jeréme wondered at 
his goodness. To this lady Réné, it seemed, was engaged. Made- 
moiselle Jeréme, as I further learned, was a plebeian heiress of twenty- 
two, much admired for her bright eyes and her 500,000 francs, 
Réné and she had exchanged their hearts at a ball, and they were to 
be married next month, and this marriage was to be the making of 
the family. Réné was an excellent farmer, but he had little land, and 
no capital. His wife’s money would work wonders. It would rebuild 
the chateau, refurnish the salon, improve the land, and be trebled in 
no time. Besides, Mademoiselle Jeréme had an uncle who was deep 
in all sorts of lucrative undertakings, and who was to make them all 
rich by some magical process or other. No wonder that so potent a 
lady’s comments on Mimi’s behaviour should be recorded! Poor 
naughty little Mimi! what was to become of her, if, when they all lived 
together in the chateau, the rich bride took. a dislike to her? I could 
hear her trilling away in the garden below, and her voice was so 
sweet that I could not think there was much harm inher; but I 
stayed to dinner, and Mimi’s behaviour, I am sorry to say, quite bore 
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out the truth of Madame de Grandsire’s statement, viz., that Mimi 
had left off perching in trees, and other indecorous pastimes, for indoor 
mischief of a much more dangerous nature. When I saw her sitting 
by Réné’s side, and looked at these two so unlike and yet so hand- 
some, I could not help regretting my day-dream ; but when I heard 
Mimi—her real name was Amélie—so sly, so wicked, so demure, 
probing Réné to the quick, never sparing him a thrust or a sting, 
and when I saw the flash of his dark eye or the ill-repressed working 
of his lip, whilst he bore it all in dignified silence, never relaxing 
one moment from his grave courtesy towards the silly girl, who owed 
the very clothes she wore to his generosity, I felt that my day-dream 
was best left in abeyance. 

“ What I saw then, I saw every time these two were together in my 
presence. With the three prim daughters of the house, Mimi got on 
so far that she did not meddle with them; and if I might form any 
opinion from their lofty looks, they were wholly unconscious that 
such a person as Mimi existed; to their mother she was respectful ; 
to Réné alone her behaviour was intolerable. Now and then he lost 
patience, and gave her a sharp rebuff, but, as a rule, he endured her 
naughtiness with an outward forbearance, which probably concealed 
much inward wrath. How Mimi fared with Mademoiselle Jeréme, 
or rather, I should say, how that lady fared at her hands, I should 
much have liked to see, but, to my great regret, I never had the 
opportunity. 

“T led a lonely life just then, with some cares and troubles to keep 
me company. I used to sit and brood over these of an evening, after 
the fashion of women, and I was rather apt to look at the logs blazing 
on the hearth—autumn had set in early—and to listen to the low 
moaning of the wind, and make myself miserable. I was thus engaged 
one evening, when I received a hurried note from Madame de Grand- 
sire, entreating me to come to her immediately. What could have 
happened? I wondered all the way, for I went at once, and I was 
wondering still when I walked up the oaken staircase and entered the 
dreary old salon. It was almost dark; a lonely wax-light in a tall 
silver candlestick, and a low fire dying away on the broad hearth, 
were not calculated to dispel the gloom of that ghostly apartment. I 
thought it was vacant, but as I drew near the fireplace I became 
aware of Mimi’s presence. She sat, as I had often seen her sitting, 
on a low hassock. Her hands were clasped around her knees, her 
dark eyes were bent on the fire, and its ruddy light played brightly 
in the waves of her golden hair and on her fair young face, so 


sweet though so wayward. She never moved nor looked round on 
hearing me. 


“* Good evening,’ said I. 
“* Good evening,’ she answered, shortly. 
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“<* How is Madame de Grandsire? I asked, not disheartened. 

¢ All wrong, and so is Réné, and so am I; we are all wrong!’ and 
Mimi uttered the dearest little groan, and there were tears in her 
dark eyes as she spoke. 

“ Before I could question further, the door of the salon opened, and 
Madame de Grandsire and her three daughters entered the room, with 
the longest of long faces and the most woebegone of looks. At once 
Madame de Grandsire told me what had happened. Mademoiselle 
Jerome had broken her engagement with Réné, returned his letters, © 
asked for her portrait, and refused to see him. ‘In short,’ exclaimed 
Madame de Grandsire, bursting into tears, ‘Réné is broken-hearted, 
and we are ruined for ever !’ 

“The red eyes and red noses of Réné’s three sisters showed in what 
light they considered this calamity, and a little snivelling sound from 
Mimi’s hassock betrayed her sympathy in the universal grief. I was 
very sorry, and I was much perplexed. My first words were to ask 
what reason Mademoiselle Jeréme assigned for such conduct. 

“* None,’ plaintively replied Madame de Grandsire, and her daughters 
echoed ‘None,’ and added, ‘If we only knew why.’ I have a great 
horror of meddling in affairs of that kind, yet I was going to volunteer 
my services, when Réné’s entrance checked the words on my lips. I 
suppose the young fellow was much smitten ; he certainly looked very 
much cut up. He gave us all a quick glance, guessed what we had 
been talking about, and said, in a vexed tone: ‘My dear mother, why 
trouble the countess with that matter? It must be borne.’ 

“*My dear Réné,’ I answered, my generous wish to assist him 
getting strengthened as I saw the grief of the family, and felt what a 
blow this was to them all, ‘let me do something. Let me at least try 
to learn Mademoiselle Jeréme’s reason; perhaps it is one which you 
can remove with a word.’ 

“Réné looked irresolute; he took several turns up and down the 
long room ; pride and love were struggling in his heart; but when he 
paused before me, with his pale face rather flushed, and his haughty 
glance downcast, I knew that love had prevailed. He was going to 
speak, when a loud deep sob from Mimi's hassock startled us all. 

“*Oh, I am so—so very sorry !’ she moaned. ‘It—it was I who did 
it all! 

“T looked at Réné; he seemed petrified. 

“<*You? he said at length, casting a searching look down upon her. 
‘You ?—and, pray, how so ?” 

“But Mimi was weeping piteously, and could not speak at once. At 
length it came out, with many sobs: 

“*T told Mademoiselle Jeréme, that—that you said—there—there 
never was a more beautiful creature than—than Madame David.’ 

“There surely never was a more perverse little creature than this. 
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Every one knew that Madame David, the beautiful young widow, was 
Mary Stuart to Mademoiselle Jeréme’s Elizabeth. Every one knew 
that to praise Madame David to Mademoiselle Jeréme was to forfeit 
favour for ever with that lady, and, of course, Réné had never meant 
his words to be repeated. He turned on Mimi with flashing eyes and 
quivering lips. 

“ «Why did you say this? he asked, vehemently. 

“ Falsehood was not Mimi’s sin. Her reply was deplorably candid. 

“ «Because I knew it would worry you. But, oh!’ she plaintively 
added, ‘I did not think it would make you lose the five hundred 
thousand francs.’ 

“ The loss of Mademoiselle JerOme’s heart Mimi, it was plain, thought 
very little of. Réné gave her an indignant look; I believe he was 
too angry to speak; but Madame de Grandsire’s wrath laboured under 
no such impediment. She was a weak woman, and the weak under 
great provocation become violent. She now forgot her good breeding 
completely. 

“¢You little serpent!’ she cried, starting up in burning anger, 
‘were you received and sheltered in this house to become our ruin ?” 

“On hearing the maternal signal, the three Mesdemoiselles de 
Grandsire joined in full ery: ‘Ingrate!’ ‘ Wretch ! ‘ Little monster !’ 
burst from their lips. 

“Never before had Mimi received such treatment. She had been 
scolded as a child, reprimanded as a girl, and never loved, but she 
had not been told she ate the bread of charity—she had not been 
insulted and humiliated. She became pale as death when this fierce 
storm broke over her, and turning her frightened look around, saw 
but one with whom she could take refuge, the very one whom she 
had most deeply offended. 

“*Oh, René!’ she cried, cowering by his side, and looking piteously 
in his face ; ‘ you know I did not mean to ruin you, you know I did not.’ 

“ Réné, recovering from the astonishment into which so unexpected 
an outburst had thrown him, gently laid his hand on Mimi’s shoulder, 
and, looking at his mother, said very gravely : 

“«*My dear mother, allow me to remind you that Mademoiselle 
Amélie de Grandsire’s position requires, nay, exacts, the strictest 
courtesy at our hands. She has sinned very deeply, but more through 
heedlessness than through malice,’ 


“Qh, pray do not call me Mademoiselle Amélie de Grandsire !’ 
entreated Mimi. 

“But Réné resumed, with cutting politeness: ‘I am sure Made- 
moiselle Amélie de Grandsire will never act so again.’ 

“* Oh, Rén$! do not be so angry,’ said Mimi. 

“But, with the same killing courtesy, Réné declared he was not 
angry ; and haying thus crushed Mimi much more effectually than 
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either his sisters or his mother, he let her go back weeping to her 
place, and resumed his. : 

“T tried to mend matters by offering to see Mademoiselle Jerome, 
but Réné would not hear of it. He had said that Madame David 
was the most beautiful creature he had ever seen, and if he had thus 
displeased Mademoiselle Jeréme, he was quite willing to abide by the 
consequences of his words. His tone was so peremptory, that I felt 
silenced. My presence, after what had passed,: was useless and awk- 
ward. I rose to go. Réné showed me downstairs himself. 

“As we reached the door, we heard something rustling down the 
staircase. We both looked round, and, by the faint light of the lamp, 
we saw Mimi—Mimi, pale and in tears. She went up to Réné and 
clung to him. 

“ «Do not call me Mademoiselle Amélie de Grandsire !’ she entreated. 
‘I cannot bear it.’ 


“*T shall certainly never call you anything else, he very coldly 
answered. 

“ «You will not call me Mimi? she said, impetuously. 

“* Never!’ he replied, inexorably. 

“«Then I shall never enter this house again,’ cried Mimi; and 
before we were aware of her intention, she had darted through the 
open door into the dark, wet night—it was raining hard without. 

“ «Excuse me,’ hurriedly said Réné, ‘she will get her death of 
cold if I do not catch her.’ And he, too, was gone. 

“ Mimi was light as a bird, and I suppose she was already very far, for 
Réné’s hasty steps sounded fainter and fainter, then ceased to be heard, 
and still he did not return. The rain was over, the moon struggled in the 
cloudy sky, and shone dimly over the wet garden. The carriage was 
waiting for me, but I could not bear to go; nay, in my anxiety to 
know the end, I went down the steps, and walked a little way along 
the gravelled path. A sound of voices soon reached my ear. I stood 
still, and, in the quiet night, I heard Mimi saying vehemently: “I 
can bear anything from them, but from you, Réné, nothing— 
nothing.’ 

“ «Hush ! gently replied René’s deeper tones. ‘ You know very well 
I always do end by forgiving you—whatever you do.’ 

“*Qh! but you looked so pale and angry,’ ejaculated Mimi. 

“* And you, like a naughty bird, must needs want to fly away from 
your cage. Your hair is all wet.’ 

“J shall never do it again,’ penitently said Mimi. ‘Oh, Réné, 
how good—how very good you have always been to me!’ 

“ And Mimi began to cry with gratitude and remorse, I suppose. I 
suppose, too, that Réné did his best to comfort her, but I did not wait 
to learn the result of his efforts. You see they were young, and 
could afford to cool their quick, warm blood in the damp night air, but 
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I was getting chill, and laboured under no such necessity. Indeed, a 
severe attack of rheumatism, which kept me a prisoner for several 
weeks, was the consequence of Mimi’s escapade that night, or, perhaps 
I should rather say, of my own curiosity. 

“When at length I got well again, and drove off one evening to dine 
with my friends, Mimi was the first person I saw. We met on the 
staircase, and I was struck at once with her altered looks. I thought 
some new calamity had happened. Oh no! dolefully replied Mimi, 
but Mademoiselle Jerdme had married the Count d’Epinay that morn- 
ing. This accounted sufficiently for Madame de Grandsire’s despon- 
dency at dinner, and the gloomy faces of her three daughters. The 
meal was a dull one. Mimi looked oppressed with grief, and Réné 
alone maintained the usual dignified gravity of his demeanour. Mimi 
was the first to leave the table; the poor child could scarcely keep in 
her tears. Madame de Grandsire, who felt unwell, retired to her 
room, and I followed her, to administer such consolation as suited the 
occasion. At length I left her, and went down. 

“ Mesdemoiselles de Grandsire were probably mourning together over 
the ruins of their hopes, for I did not find them in the salon. The 
solitary wax-light was burning faintly in the tall silver candlestick on 
the table, and far away the low wood fire shed its ruddy glow upon 
the hearth. In its light I saw them both sitting there—Mimi and 
Réné, one on her low hassock, the other on one of the carved oak 
chairs, side by side, and hand in hand. I saw and heard them, but I 
don’t, think they either saw or heard me. 

“You dre sure you have forgiven me? Mimi was saying, and 
I fancied that penitent tears were sparkling in the dark eyes raised 
towards his bending face. 

“* Quite sure,’ he replied, in his grave, kind way. 

“* And that you will never remember it against me ?’ 

“* Neyer !’ said Réné. He seemed to hesitate ; then suddenly stoop- 
ing, he laid his lips gently, but very tenderly, it seemed to me, on 
Mimi’s golden hair. 

“Mimi took this strictly as a forgiving, reconciling kiss, for when 
I came forward she said, eagerly : 

“*Oh! Conttesse, you do not know how good Réné is to me,’ 

“T replied, rather drily, that Réné was very kind, and that I knew it. 
And René coloured, and bit his lip, and gave me a doubtful look. He 
need not have feared me. I could not be very angry with him, poor 
young fellow. Iam sure he meant to be very wise, but Fate was too 
much for him. He could have resisted Mimi, charming and naughty 
though she was, if the unkindness of his mother and sisters had 
not thrown her upon him. If he was not gentle and tender to her, 
how would she fare? if he did not love her a little, who would? I saw 
a good deal of the family about this time, and I wondered at their 
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folly and their blindness. By always attacking Mimi, they compelled 
Réné to defend her; by bringing up all her faults, they made him feel 
and see that Mimi was young, pretty, and, spite her waywardness— 
now much subdued—amiable and loving. But though he was very 
kind, kinder than was wise for either, he was not always with his 
young relation. Réné had a good deal to do and see to, and whilst he 
was away the war against Mimi went on, rather cruelly at times. She 
bore it bravely ; she never complained to Réné; but she got so pale 
and thin, that I at length asked her to come and spend some time 
with me, by way of change. She accepted eagerly, and within a few 
days Mimi had got back her rosy cheeks and her bright eyes. 

“Réné came to see us daily. Mimi’s face grew radiant whenever he 
entered the room ; but though Réné had not the fortitude to deny him- 
self these visits, they did not make him happy. Mimi had no wishes 
and no hopes; but Réné, who knew what ailed him, found it hard, I 
dare say, to curb his. The sad way in which he looked at this young 
girl, when she was not observing him, went to my very heart. Oh! 
to be a good fairy, I thought, and to bless these two! 

“Matters had been going on so for some time, when Réné came in 
one evening wet and tired. He looked very blank on finding me 
alone. Mimi was confined to her room with a bad cold, andI told him 
so at once. Réné became uneasy. Was I sure it was only a cold? 
Quite sure, I replied; then I suddenly added: 

“*¢ Réné, you are in love with Mimi.’ 

“The colour deepened in Réné’s dark cheek, but he was too proud 
and too loyal to deny.’ 

“* Yes,’ he said, a little desperately, ‘I am; but what about it? I 
shall never marry her.’ 

“* Would she not have you, Réné ?” 

“*T shall never ask her,’ he answered, gloomily. 

“Why not ? 

“* How can 1?’ he exclaimed, impatiently. ‘I am poor, and she is 
penniless. My mother and my three sisters, poor things, will never 
forgive her Mademoiselle Jeréme’s five hundred thousand francs, and 
I cannot leave them for her. Suppose I take my share, and bid them 
take theirs, I thereby condemn them to penury, to ruin perhaps, for 
what do they know about farming? and I cannot keep a wife and a 
family on what is left to me. Oh! if I were not tied to the Grandsire 
property by honour and duty!’ exclaimed the poor young man, starting 
up and walking up and down the room in a fever; ‘if I could only 
earn money in some way or other, and marry my little Mimi some 
day! But I cannot—I cannot.’ 

“T confess I thought so too. I confess that I saw no issue to Réné’s 
troubles. I could not advise him to marry Mimi, and condemn him- 
self to poverty and domestic discord. I could only advise him to try 
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and forget her. But Réné shook his head as he sat down once more. 
Forget Mimi! no, he could not do that. 

“Tt was her being so naughty did it all, he said, with a heavy 
sigh. ‘She was so sorry, and my sisters, poor things, were so unkind. 
I had to take her part and defend her. I pitied her from my heart, 
and pity turned into love before I knew how or why; and now I 
cannot conquer it. I think of Mimi morning, noon, and night. I 
think of her as she is; so pretty, so poor, so charming, spite all her 
faults. How can I forget her, when the only happiness she can hope 
for in this world must all come to her through me? I am father and 
brother to her, as you know. She is what the world would call a 
burden upon me; no man will ever come to woo and take her away. 
Who has seen, who knows, and who, alas! would have her? I am 
her first, and I shall be Mimi’s last lover; and yet I must never say 
to her, “ Mimi, I love you very dearly.” I must not even try to make 
her fond of me, though I cannot help seeing that it would be very 
easy to do so. When my mother and my sisters have got reconciled 
to this last matter, she must come back to us and to the old life. And 
I must go on loving her and not telling it; till, may be, some day 
when I am a grey old bachelor, and she is a little old maid, I shall say 
to her, “ Mimi, you never knew it—but I loved you all these years.”’ 

“Réné said all this very ruefully, bending forward with his feet on 
the fender and his eyes on the fire. This silent celibacy was not a 
cheerful prospect for a man of twenty-five. I thought he would find 
it hard, and I said so. Yes, it was hard, he confessed it; but possible, 
he gravely added ; and I believe it would have been possible to him, 
with his pride and his high sense of honour, only Providence did not 
choose to put him to the proof. 

“JT should have been an old maid, for I have always been fond of 
story-telling or of letter-writing. When I cannot have the one, I turn 
to the other as a matter of course. Mimi knew all my stories; and 
having one of her own just then, a story which I could read in her 
bright eyes and radiant smiles whenever Réné appeared, she did not 
care so much for an old woman’s tales. Not that she knew what ailed 
her, little simpleton, for Mimi’s great charm was to be both shrewd 
and naive, as clever children are, but being very deep in the most 
interesting chapter of her life about that time, she gave my old faded 
histories of bygone women and men, and dead loves and sorrows, 
a dull unheeding ear. So, being balked of a listener, I took to a 
correspondent and wrote off Mimi’s story to one of my Paris friends. 
This was about the time that Mimi’s visit to me was drawing to a 
close, and my friend’s answer came on the evening of the very day 
that Mimi had left me. It was a wonderful answer, and related 
wonderful things, all concerning Mimi. I read it three times over 
before I could believe in its truth, and when I was at length convinced 
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and converted, and drove off to the Chateau de Grandsire, | felt as 
the good fairy may feel when she gets up into her fiery car yoked 
with cloudy dragons, in order to help that charming young prince in 
delivering that dear little captive princess from the enchanted tower. 

“The family had done dinner when I reached Grandsire. I went 
up to the salon at once. Iam bound to say that the Grandsires all 
looked very dismal. Madame lay on a couch sunk in the deepest 
melancholy. I fancy the good lady saw towards what end matters 
were drifting with Réné and Mimi, and had some gloomy anticipations 
concerning the future. Mesdemoiselles sat near their parent, looking 
irritable and injured, whilst Mimi remained apart, like a little sinner 
doing penance. 

“She sat on a low chair by the fireside; its carved oaken back rose 
high above her bright head, and as I saw her thus very straight and 
still, with her hands folded on her lap and her eyes sadly downcast, I 
thought she looked as quaint and as pretty as a medieval figure in an 
old illuminated missal. Poor Mimi! I learned later that her recep- 
tion had not been a cordial one, and that there had even been a passage 
of arms concerning her at the dinner-table between Réné and his 
sisters. He sat on the opposite side of the fireplace watching them 
jealously, and when I came in and he courteously gave me up his 
place, he availed himself of this to go and sit by Mimi’s side. Eight 
angry eyes saw the act and resented it—silently, of course; for their 
owners were making civil speeches to me all the time. Mimi's heart 
was very full, I suppose, for this kindness of Réné’s made her tears 
flow. 

“*Do not,’ he entreated, tenderly, ‘do not!’ He took her hand 
in the fervour of his pleading, and Mimi, checking her tears, looked up 
in his face with a wistful smile trembling on her young lips. How 
far apart were these two, though sitting thus side by side and hand in 
hand! for between them sat that grim spectre, poverty, who scares 
away half the visions of love in this world. He might guard over and 
defend her, he might bid her tears not flow, he might be tender and 
kind, but there his power ended. Of course if he had been alone in 
life he would not have thought twice about asking Mimi to marry 
him ; but, as it was, a seal was set on his lips, a seal which honour 
towards the orphan girl must never let him violate by word or look. 
Seeing them so handsome, so fond, and so good, though so sorely 
tried and tempted, I felt it was delightful to be a good fairy, and bid 
those loving hands remain clasped for ever, and those bright eyes weep 
no more. So I waved my magic wand, and at once the darkness 
broke, and a sunbeam pierced it. 

“* Ah! Mimi,’ said I, ‘it is all very well to be penitent and so on, but 
I wonder what you would do if I came, for instance, to tell you that 


you had money—plenty of money ” 
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“Do? cried Mimi, ardently; ‘I should give it all to Réné, every 
sou.’ Mimi looked so radiant at the thought that I waved my magic 
wand a second time. 

“«But you would have to give yourself along with your money. 
Réné would never take one without the other.’ 

“Mimi became very red, not at my words, I do believe, but because 
Réné, after darting a piercing look at me, had turned back to her, and, 
still holding her hand, now gazed down in her face as if he would read 
her very soul. For the first time Mimi guessed that she had a lover 
as well as a friend. She looked happy, troubled, and frightened. 

“*Oh! but I am worth nothing,’ she cried, hastily, ‘ nothing at all, 
and who knows it better than Réné ? 

“¢ Well, you shall be put to the proof, both of you. You had an 
old cousin, Mimi, who never cared about you, and who disinherited you 
as well as his other relations by his side; but unluckily he forgot to 
sign it, and so the will is no good, and your share, Mimi, is two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs, and you can marry Réné to-morrow 
if you like it. 

“T said to-morrow, because it sounded well, made a sort of full stop 
to my little period, and rounded it off. Of course such quick work 
was out of the question. But Mimi did not heed this; all the others 
had seen at once that I was the bearer of great news; Réné had 
seen it, his mother and his sisters had seen it; he was or he looked 
calm, but they were breathless and excited as I thus waved my wand 
a third time, and brought down two hundred and fifty thousand francs 
with its descending stroke. Mimi alone, now understanding for the 
first time that I was not jesting, was bewildered. At length the truth, 
the reality came home to her. 

“<«QOh! Réné, she cried, laughing and crying too for joy, ‘will 
you have all that money? Oh! you must, you must.’ 

“Poor Réné! love and pride had a hard contest in him then; but 
pride, or rather delicacy, prevailed. He gently dropped Mimi's hand, 
and said kindly, but very gravely : 

“*T am glad you have got that money, Mimi.’ 

“Oh! but you will have it, too; you must, Réné, you must,’ she 
said, eagerly. 

“Réné did not answer. He could not bear to take the rich girl after 
having forborne to sue the poor one. Mimi looked very blank and dis- 
consolate. A girl’s fancy takes little time to build up a palace of delight, 
and Heaven alone knows how high love and money had already reared 
Mimi’s castle, when Réné’s silence laid the airy fabric in the dust. 

“<«Then you do not care for me, after all? she said, and, burying 
a face in her hands, she burst into tears of mortification, grief, and 
shame. 


“ Réné’s pride fled at the sight of her’ sorrow. 
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“Not care for you?’ he said, with quick and keen reproach ; ‘ look 
at me, and say that I do not care for you.’ 

“ He removed one hand from her face, then the other, and Mimi, after 
giving him a quick, shy look, gazed at the fire, and smiled to herself a 
bright happy smile. 


“<Oh! Mimi, I could not help saying, ‘ he has liked you all along ; 
did you never find it out? 

“Mimi murmured something, which meant that she had never sus- 
pected such a thing, upon which Madame de Grandsire hysterically 
declared she had seen it long ago, and her three daughters, with three 
happy and significant smiles, said they had seen it too. They were 
too honest, however, to aver that they had liked it; but Mimi, who, if 
she was mischievous, was forgiving, looked at them without one 
particle of resentment in her soft dark eyes. If her money, potent as 
charity, covered all her sins, their share of Réné’s blood, and their 
evident, though not disinterested, joy at her good fortune, more than 
atoned in Mimi's eyes for the unkindness of the past. 

“When the good fairy has done her work, viz. blessed the prince and 
princess, she gets up into her fiery car and vanishes, to appear no 
more unless at the christening of the first baby, but I was not enough 
of a fairy to be so disinterested. I stayed the whole of that evening, 
feasting my eyes with the sight of two happy faces. I left late, and 
reluctantly, and came early the next morning. 

“Tt was a bright spring morning; spring softness was in the air ; 
the trees looked ready to burst into leaf, the birds into song, and Mimi, 
who stood bare-headed on the perron, looked as fresh and as fair 
as any flower of spring. I asked how she was. Oh! very well, replied 
Mimi, only she could not believe it. Of course not, I rejoined ; such 
unexpected good fortune as two hundred and fifty thousand francs was 
no daily occurrence. 

“*Oh! of course, the money is all right, said Mimi, rather super- 
ciliously, and already taking her inheritance as a settled thing ; ‘ but I 
mean about Réné, Some people are liked because they are good, and 
I,” added Mimi, looking very rueful, ‘have been liked for being 
naughty ; I mean about Mademoiselle Jeréme, you know.’ 

“She shook her head, and tried to look penitent. Some sort of 
remorse she, no doubt, felt, for she resumed, confidentially, ‘ Not that 
I meant to part them; oh no, certainly not! but you see I shall 
never tell Réné. I was desperately jealous of her; oh! so jealous.’ 

“* What, Mimi !’-I exclaimed, ‘ were you in love with Réné, then?” 

“<Tn love ! echoed Mimi, looking greatly offended. ‘No indeed, 
Comtesse. I never thought of such a thing, never. But I was jealous 
of him. Oh! so jealous. Only he must never know it.” 


“*As if he had not known it all along, gently said Réné’s voice 
behind her. 
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“ And Mimi, turning round witha blushing, startled face, saw Réné, 
as I had seen him all the time standing in the gloom of the porch. 
Well, I suppose he had seen it all along, and that was the secret 
of his tender indulgence towards the little sinner, an indulgence which 


led him so far, and soon buried the remembrance of Mimi's sin in 
love.” 


And, now, need I tell you that the chateau has been repaired, that 
the garden is bright with flowers, that the land yields such harvests 
as were never had out of Goshen, that Mesdemoiselles de Grandsire 
are married, and that René and Mimi are as fond and as happy as the 
prince and princess of a fairy tale ? 




















Yorkshire Life and Character. 





YorxsuirE is much talked about because it is a great county, and 
little understood for the same reason. Very little, however, has been 
written about its life and character. It is not more essentially a 
manufacturing than an agricultural county, thus differing from the 
neighbouring one of Lancashire. The East, the great North, and one- 
half the old “ West” Riding, may be denominated purely agricultural. 
The “clothing district” is in reality but a very small portion of the 
county, yet of great extent, comprising about five hundred villages, 
and including the parishes of Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, and 
Halifax. The first-named town is the mart for the finish and sale of 
“ Yorkshire broadcloth,’ which comes in manufactured from the vil- 
lages about. But Leeds gets its wealth as much from its linen and 
flax mills, foundries and engineering establishments, as single branches 
of industry, and from others as combined. After the Belfast and 
Bermondsey linen and leather trades respectively comes that of 
Leeds. It remains for the iron works to take up all the room, how- 
ever. Its dye-houses involve the existence of some thirty chemical 
manufactories. There are potteries, too, which export largely. So 
that if the woollen trade is bad other trades may be flourishing, and 
“famine” is never associated with its staple manufacture, which 
requires very few, but a highly-skilled few, in its chief departments. 
Bradford is content to share with Manchester the monopoly of the 
stuff trade. About two-thirds of its leading houses are German, and 
this society may be best known here of any place on English ground. 
Huddersfield chiefly confines itself to the “ narrow” trade—to cloths 
of a single width, adapted for trouserings and vestings. Only those 
who are “green” ever come to Leeds for this article, and we can 
testify that this hue of understanding prevails less amongst those 
buyers who come from north of the Tweed than those coming from the 
nearer side. Narrows at Leeds are largely dealt in, but the profits are 
nominal. You oblige a buyer if you can save him the journey to 
Huddersfield, and you of course keep him away from the broadcloths 
there. Halifax is somewhat “ promiscous,” having worsted, woollen, 
cord, carpet, but principally cotton manufactures. The surrounding 
villages are unusually independent of their centre, or Halifax would be 
very wealthy. Hereabouts the woollen mills are model workplaces, 
built on the largest scale, and the pride of their owners. Shown over 
one, your guide will likely say, “ Now there is the conservatory,” and 
you will speedily find your way to vineries, peach-houses, and flower- 
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gardens, attached to the “house,” but a show-place as much as the 
mill. Some queer names they get, “'T’ Flower Park,” “ Paradise,” and 
“Botany Bay,” e.g. Instead of supplying exporting firms at Halifax, 
they supply their own warehouses, in a more central position. This 
is a trick the merchants of the “ great woollen mart” (see standard 
geographies) before alluded to do not take to kindly, who all figure as 
* manufacturers” on their signboards, but who seldom even dress the 
cloth they sell. Such a state of things could not be tolerated in these 
sharp days, so about seven or eight years ago the Hun and Goth tide 
of “manufacturers and merchants” set fairly in. Clothiers without 
stint of capital, but unable to write their own names, take a lettered 
partner into their “concern,” and send him to manage a warehouse 
at Leeds. They have undersold the merchants and given a great 
stimulus to the trade. 

The rest of the Yorkshire towns have no knowledge of the woollen 
trade. The portion of the “ West” Riding we have had under notice 
has quite a number of courtly, quiet, ancient places, which do nothing 
but remind one of a bygone time, and offer a pleasing relief to one 
who has not yet been redeemed from the roar and smoke of their 
neighbours. Many of the small clothiers are farmers, but they have 
little to say about their land. Not many keep books, though some 
turn over thousands of pounds every year. A case of bankruptcy 
under such circumstances affords some interest, and “curious” readers 
will find one reported in the local papers of May 25, 1865. 

You cannot take in Yorkshire life at two glances, and find aspects 
merely differing in that one is town and the other “country,” as we in 
the county say. In the North Riding there are about 1,300,000 
acres, of which only about 445,000 are cultivated. Amongst the peat- 
bogs and morasses of the moors are communities dead lost to the world 
and civilization. Crags, falls, and wild vegetation make up romantic 
scenes in nature which the eye grows weary of seeing. A Harrogate 
gentleman lately explored that portion of the county within an area 
of twenty miles from Pateley Bridge. He found the district rich in 
minerals, Beds of encrinitic, grey, black, and other marbles are in 
layers over thirty feet in thickness, and covering ten square miles. 
The river Stean is “choked with huge blocks,” and its channel entirely 
composed of marble, together with its cliffs. “Seven miles of additional 
line would place all parts of England in railway connection with the 
richest treasures of marble, limestone, freestone, ironstone, and coaL 
(the present writer is responsible for these capitals) that have yet been 
recorded in the history of modern enterprise. . . . It is rich in 
lead ore, too; and pigs of lead have been found bearing the imprint 
of Augustus Ceesar.” 

It is Nature that has created such distinctive phases of life and 
character as are to be found throughout the length and breadth of 
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the county. Districts are effectually sundered from each other. 
Professor Philips, in a lecture on the geological features of Yorkshire, 
remarks that these are distinguishable from those of all other counties : 
“Tt contains a greater range of strata; exhibits a larger geological 
period ; shows more extensive and varied phenomena in the arrangement 
of its mountains and valleys than any other county.” All the popula- 
tions of the seats of manufacture, large and small, are packed well 
together. About these rude villages Nature is wild and rugged, or the 
people would have taken to farming instead of weaving. About the 
Brimham rocks, so far removed from these manufacturing villages, 
the shuttle is at constant work, and everywhere weavers and rock are 
found in an inseparable connection. Time was when the fastnesses of 
these communities could only be invaded at peril. The only railway 
lines worth speaking of are such as merely enable the traveller to get 
out of the East and North Ridings and the south corner of the “ West” 
Riding as fast as he can by short straight cuts; and there are points 
where these lines are at least twenty-five miles apart, as the crow flies. 
From Spurn Head, in the East Riding, to Lune Forest, in the North, 
the distance is about one hundred and fifty miles. If you desire to 
keep well into the heart of the ridings, you cannot make use of the 
railway at all from end to end. In any moral geography to be issued 
by some future association for the advancement of knowledge, London 
will be found much farther from a near point in Yorkshire than New 
York from Texas. 

Let us illustrate what we have laid down for fact in the best way 
we can. Districts have their peculiar, material, and distinct differences 
of dialect : two rural hamlets even will differ essentially in this respect. 
We have now before us as nearly a correct list as possible of all that 
has been published illustrative of the “ dialect ” and life of the county, 
and it is a most insignificant one. An old collection of dialogues and 
poems has been reprinted year after year by a sleepy country book- 
seller, illustrative of the “ Yorkshire dialect,” because this production 
is the only one of the kind. We have spent many days with the 
catalogue in the British Museum to little purpose. The only work we 
need speak of is the edition of “The Praise of Yorkshire Ale,” to 
which is added the “ Yorkshire Dialogue in its pure Natural Dialect,” 
and a collection of proverbs. “As it is now [1697] commonly spoken 
in the North parts of Yorkshire,” the title-page continues. At this 
day the dialogue would be appreciated over about a fifth of the extent 
of the North Riding, over the few miles of the ainsty of York, and over 
part of the East Riding: not one Yorkshireman in twenty would be 
able to read it. The “ Yorkshire dialect” is a most objectionable 
phrase, and at once betrays a man, and we can only hold it up to the 
reader’s notice with the tongs of inverted commas. One might as 
well talk about the “European language ;’ those from the north of 
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the county and those from the south do not understand each other. 
Within an eight hours’ ride, here and there, from the writer's present 
location, he could visit places where words, generally, are pronounced 
in six different ways. We were once at a farm-house on an occasion 
when the “local preachers” of the district were mustered in force, 
and friends from distances, and during a discussion, fixing on the 
word school, to ensure accuracy in the conclusion, heard it pronounced 
in seven different ways: to these we added the vernacular of our own 
native place, and thus got at eight pronunciations. There are not 
less than twelve in the county. Writers are apt to get their know- 
ledge on the coast-line of Yorkshire, where the soft, yielding dialect, 
save at extreme points slightly, is unbroken. There are remarkable 
mixed phrases, resulting from trade connections, in the south part of 
the “West” Riding. Four dialects do not merely differ in pronun- 
ciation, but have uninterchangeable archaisms of their own. 

For touching on this matter of dialect we think we have an ample 
plea. ‘The world stands indebted to novels for its creation of quick 
life and character. When writers employ a dialect, they offer a 
medium to a critical eye for judging whether they are honest in their 
authorship. It matters not whether the dialect is broad or fined 
down ; whether it assumes a Sunday best, and is made presentable to 
most readers, as in “ Adam Bede,” or rendered so as to puzzle people, 
exhibit the exact nature of a writer’s dialectic acquaintance, and deaden 
the weight of a book, as in the novel of “Scarsdale ;’ but there is in 
both cases a plain inference to be drawn, very favourable to the 
authors. 

The novels of the sisters Bronté head our list, and are unique in 
depicting a true phase of Yorkshire life. In “Shirley” the dialect 
is there, and something more. Every phrase is a picked one, one 
remembered for its aptness, and harmonises instantly with the charac- 
ter. Miss Bronté could not afford to be prodigal in these phrases 
with an idiomatic backbone. If he talks like the people he is talking 
for, a writer will soon exhaust the limited turns of expression he is 
indulging in, with their properties of bluntness, point, and sententious- 
ness. How would the subject advance in a line of argument at this 
point of exhaustion, say you? We reply that he would begin again, 
and put the same arguments before you in the newer light of an un- 
couth idiom, too angry to laugh, and yet at too'great a verge on 
drollness for his anger to mean anything. 

But Miss Bronté’s Yorkshire characters are not strictly truthful— 
they are too much of intensities. Her writing moods were fever 
stages, and she then, with an ustorious being, burnt her characters 
into the book. Yorkshire could have never given birth to a Moses 
Barraclough, the Luddite fanatic: he must be put back into Scott’s 
novels again. Miss Bronté did not combat with her prejudices 
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successfully. And yet she contrived to compensate her character for 
the error in judgment, endowing him or her with a severe tone of 
morality, not all deserved. The writer knows, from home-tradition, 
what barbarous people inhabited the clothing villages at the time of 
the Luddite riots, and Moses Barraclough could not have lived a day 
amongst them. Setting up for a religious fanatic would have been 
the least profitable employment under the sun there. The very name 
of the vague “ Methodist” would have led to a man’s being stoned 
within an inch of his life. These villages were in such a state that 
no strangers dared to venture through them in the daytime—a state 
continuing down to a late period. Between the years 1820 and 1830 
a near relative of the writer's came from a distant rural village to. live 
in one outlying Bradford, and when, in company, compelled to yisit 
Leeds from there, passing through the most populous of the small 
manufacturing places, were set upon in outrageous fashion. On one 
occasion a party of four, which included three females, were singularly 
maltreated, for the reason that they were strangers. They were 
stoned, and the horse in their vehicle beat severely, the object being 
to hinder the party from going forward: half the story was left 
untold. The village was Staningley, half way between Bradford and 
Leeds. On another occasion a relative was so unfortunate as to have 
a lot of beasts to take to market that way: they were soon dispersed, 
to have their tails cut off by various hands, adepts at the art; one 
cow was never recovered, being most likely killed, cut up, and dis- 
tributed with despatch. Before machines came into operation the 
employed were decidedly their own masters, and, earning high wages 
at their weaving and wool-combing, never worked moré than two or 
three days in the week. Bull-baiting and cock-fighting were carried 
on in the town-streets all days alike, and if there had been known 
to be one family in the village not as godless as the rest, they would 
have unthatched the roof of his house, and done them the vilest 
injuries. We believe in Moses Barraclough as we do in Shakespeare’s 
Caliban. Did Miss Bronté ever dream of the quiet sunny beauty of 
country life in the great north, far away from her own bleak hills? 
where lowing kine and bleating looking flocks were quite enough to 
keep people from becoming callous in their thoughts and doings, and 
where were no curse of hand-looms, filling a second story over many 
dwellings, and in which the young and old of a dozen families were, 
on any working-day, to be found. These exist still, and where they 
do you come upon a more than semi-barbarous sort of people. 

A writer is sure to make a mess of a Yorkshireman if he meddles 
with the passions. There are no cooler people than the Yorkshire, who, 
if judged by the standard ordinary society furnishes, are most of them 
“characters.” No matter the circumstances of an occasion, humour is 
always uppermost. 
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As a matter of course there have been many imitations of the 
successful writer we have had in allusion, and that insignificant 
part of Yorkshire lying about the tongue of the Lancashire border 
has been ably and indifferently worked to death. Tales of Lancashire 
border life have now become terrible inflictions. In the Yorkshire 
manufacturing villages there are a proportion of people who roll in 
wealth, and the rest in dirt, with a teetotaller and a friendly society 
man here and there illuminating the age. At this date their religious 
life, with which may be associated that of the unskilled hard-work- 
ing masses of the towns, affords a study of interest. These men can 
only be described as being liberal up to the point where their pre- 
judices begin. To a man they enjoy religion, and they do enjoy it. 
Everything must give way to it. For parliaments they would have 
prayer meetings; and they take leave to shout out not what they 
think, but that which somehow has got into and possessed them. 
Their views of truth are very narrow. If you differ from them in 
opinion you differ from the Bible, and they will entreat God to lay 
hold of and convert your soul. Some may not be able to express 
themselves, but they have instinct of all which another of their order 
could possibly say. ‘Their minds are an identity, and themselves 
generations old. If one of themselves inclines, by some shock of 
circumstance, to a noyel opinion, there will perhaps be some gradually 
to put faith in him ; but, apart from themselves, opinions are laughed 
at or totally disregarded. Hate and love are passions complacently 
let loose with them. No others could fight the devil in such earnest ; 
and as for love to fellow-man, why, believe us, they have it. Ungainly, 
coarse—one would say rather beastly-mannered—men have quite a 
womanly affection for each other at “ strong times,” as they phrase it. 
Their object in their honest states of mind is feeling right ; and in the 
midst of consequent blind mental conflicts, the intellect goes un- 
cultivated—as you would be inclined to say if you had seen a man 
raving for “ Mercy !” in the way the writer has. Their manners and 
everything are simply of a piece. If a Yorkshireman desired to 
evidence his good nature towards a royal duke, he would run bang 
against him on a causeway wide enough for a dozen people. The 
bulk of the lower class find it impossible to worship God decorously. 
They must have certain of the lesser chapels (the many are Methodists ; 
and a Yorkshire Methodist chapel of the greater and abundant size 1s 
a swinging place, about the size of Surrey Chapel, only more decent) 
to themselves, where they can slap one another on the back, and 
audibly assent to every good thing which strikes them. 

In these villages names of men and places occur of an odd,”sug- 
gestive sort. If you add these names of places to a correspondent’s 
address the task of the postman will be much lighter. We have 
fallen in with “Back o’ t’ Moin,” “Gibraltar,” “Salendine Nook,” 
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“ Waterloo,” “Frogland,” “Bunker’s Hill,’ “Jacky Ward Hill,” 
“ Pobgreen,” “Flash House” (where there was a “flash” house), 
“ Hunger Hill,” “ Dobb,” “ Elysium,” “ Nabb,” “ Hades,” “ Pog Ing,” 
“ Nineveh,” “ Morley Hole,” “Done Bottle,” “ Quebec,” “ Ling Bob,” 
“Burnt Acre,” “Hoohole Mill,” “ Machpelah,” “Mount Tabor,” 
“Zion,” “Halfpenny Can,” and “Golden Stoop,” with barely an 
exception referring to localities densely populated. As a recent 
instance of a house being nicknamed, there is a “‘ Flash House” not 
very distant from Bramley, in the West Riding. A worthy citizen- 
butcher gets on in the world and builds himself a new house; the 
villagers christen it as indicated, meaning no disrespect in their 
humour, for they elect him to a responsible official position, and the 
local paper, recording the fact, mentions “ Flash House” as being 
the residence of the fortunate candidate. ‘“ Nan-Tan” is the inscrut- 
able name of another residence at Wortley, not far distant from there. 
The present generation manifests itself in baptismal names greatly. 
Old Testament names are in much favour; and there will be so many 
Israels and Elys in a village, that to distinguish them resort is had to 
adjectives denoting physical or other peculiarities. What a frightful 
compound “ Jairus Joel” is, which stared one in the face in a legal 
advertisement for successive weeks! But it is a question whether 
the out-and-out odd names do not predominate. The small list we 
present is the result of chance contact, and no manner of inquiry, 
direct or indirect. We have “ Hartas,” “ Dowijem,” “ Cariolanus,” 
“Malam,” men’s names. ‘“ Ben-Agnes,” the name of a little girl, 
called after both her parents. “General,” a lad whose surname was 
Jackson. “Eraner,” a man’s name. “ Australia,” and “ Faith 
Hope Charity,’ women’s names. Other names of men:— 
“Melion,” “Amram,” “Leeds,” “Jubal,” “Plato,” “ Aloysius,” 
“Hamath,” “Kaberry,” “ Kelita” (rather common), ‘“ Armillo,” 
“Siah,” “ Eral,” “ Bani,” “ Bethel,” “Lybranus,” “Jared,” “ Alpha ” 
(a first and only son), “Grimethon,” “Joseph Gamaliel,” “ Damon,” 
“ Shadrach,” “ Admiral” (whose father navigated the Aire in a coal- 
keel), an “‘ Esculapius Simon Jude Wood”—we might as well have 
the surname in this instance—‘ Jeptha,” “Siperon,” “ Onesimus,” 
and “Asa.” Other names of women :—“Fenetta,” “Morinda,” 
“ Edonia ” (an eccentric old crone, whom it is easier to let alone than 
describe—a besmoked, ’cute-visaged person of many years, who, 
habited in a singular way, and enjoying a short pipe, while staring 
everybody full in the face, comes riding to market in a donkey-cart, 
with the nails of her own manufacture)—* Zinai,” “ Vena,” “ Lethe,” 
“ Pacifer” (common), “Hahala,” “ Prothesia,” “Emalia,” “ Nessy” 
(not bad), “ Corline,” “Amena,” “Everilda,” “Bithynia,” “Sebena,” 
“ Evina,” “Serenna,” “Eden,” “Syndonia,” “Clemmy,” “ Monima,” 
and “Love.” Short names are common, too, as Dick, Sam, Dan, 
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Joss, Jere, Natty, Suny (Susanna), Sal, Bet; and the Siah figuring 
before is but short for Josiah, it may be presumed. But the other 
day a public placard intimated that Ned A——, Esq., would preside 
at a certain public meeting. They are the humorous patrons of 
their own broad patois, and delight in bringing it in contact with 
whatever agreeable obstacles may be in the way. For Joe they are 
named Joii and Joiih at the baptismal font. There is a story told 
about a new-coming dissenting minister, who had expressed an opinion 
about the vulgar tendency in this respect. Poor gentleman! he was 
in their very midst. After this saying of his got abroad, everybody 
who had a child to baptize seemed to prefer his chapel, and but for 
the names being as vulgar as ever, the minister might have felt com- 
plimented. As it was, he scarcely knew what to think, but went on 
baptizing in the meantime. One Sunday a couple presented their 
offspring, and desired it to be christened “Jack Daw.” The minister 
gave it the two names, first saying “Jack,” and then, after a longish 
pause, “Daw.” After the service he made it known that he would 
baptize no more children without being advised of their names before- 
hand. The laugh was sadly against him, for it was soon blazed about 
that he had christened a jackdaw. He could not settle down in 
that circuit. 

In surnames the simple Saxon abound. The Shaws, the Hirsts, and 
the Brookes are in flocks together. There is one village where all 
the chief mill-owners are named Shaw. Ely Shaw is the name of 
one great manufacturer, and Ely Shaw the name of a large number of 
his fourteen hundred “hands.” They are a people best seen in 
character when their “ feasts,” “rushes,” “tides,” and “thumps” are 
on. “Near” to a proverb at other times, at these they give way to a 
rough prodigious hospitality. They are “advancing in intelligence,” 
we are able to say; the larger villages having newspapers ; some two— 
advancing at their own pace, though. One of the largest of the villages, 
counting 15,000 inhabitants, and clamouring at times for a distinct 
voice in Parliament, has yet an imposing minority against the 
“Lighting Act.” During the last year a poll took place, but the 
necessary majority of two-thirds was not obtained, and so they 
continue going down into darkness when the sun drops over the hills. 
We allude to Pudsey, midway between Bradford and Leeds, though not 
in the direct line. In politics the many profess Liberalism, but in 
manners and habits are highly Conservative. They would progress at 
a more rapid rate by being less so in their speech. They are fond of 
hearing themselves talk for the sake of the uncouth din they make. 
We have never seen or heard tell of an advertisement in any dialect 


but the Yorkshire, and this in the clothing district. We append two 
as curiosities : 
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‘“‘NAH FOR BOOITS!!! 


“ Ah say Lads and Lasses, yah tauk abaht GOOID BOOITS, bud them at 
maks liksall. Thear’s a greeat lot ta pick aht on, an boath yoh, yor wife, an awl yor 
bairns kan be fitted up reight cheap, auther wi PUMPS, wallapin STRONG BOOITS, 
NICKERBOCKERS, or STOCKINGS at t lowest price imadginable ; an doant goa 
tut rang Shop, bud think on at he lives clois at side a Batley Bar. You noa kashun 
to goa ta Dewsbre at all nah, kos yoh kan get stuff cheaper at his plais.” 





« —_———- begs to kawl pertikler attenshun ta t’ above address ov a Whitesmith, 
Loksmith, an Blacksmith, at duz hiz wark up ta dik,* an chairges varry reazonable an 
awl for it; he’z t'chap yoh nau at kan do it auther it price or kwaliti. Awl yoh ais 
new wed owt ta just kawl at his shop ta buy yor hardware an soa on; an ah doant 
kare wether yoh want a weshing, ringin, menglin, or ony other mashine, he’z t chap ta 
suit yoh, kos he maks sich like mashines hissen. He alsoa maks an sels brass an iron 
bedsteids—awl sizes, an mattrasses ta fitem. Amang t’things at he keeps i stock ah 
mai menshun t'following :— 

“ Metal, Platad, an Milk Spooins; Bells, big uns an smawl uns—thease he'll put 
yoh up wear yoh want em ; Nives an Forks; Tea an Koffee Pots; Kitshin Fiksters; 
Shop stoaves; Set Pots; Set Pot Lids; Sham-Register an Stoave Grates; Posnets, 
Kettals, Kits, an Kans; Bar, Rod, Hoop, an Sheet Iron; Krain Cheins a awl sizes ; 
Bowlts, Nuts, Weshers, Nails, an Tacks; Scales an Weights; Wire, Files, Rain- 
Watter Spahts, &c., &e. Indi Rubber auther i sheets, rings, or tubes; Brushes, awl 
soarts, an prices, from a penny dahnwards; Cocoa Mattin an Mats, made bi goverment 
sarvants, an a lot a other things at’s slipt mi mind. 

“ Awl soarts a Smith an Mashine Wark done at premises. 


“N.B.—Kettal Spahts made ta order, an soa on. 
“se Observe t’address !” 


“ Near ” we said these householding people were. ‘They know it of 
themselves, and if the stories afloat among them are untruthful (in a 
small sense), then they delight in their manufacture. David Smith, 
let us call him, was a man who had amassed a fortune of £150,000. 
When, at nearly ninety years of age, he lay dying, they say that a 
near relative, thinking to earn a degree of gratitude by suggesting a 
treat; he could not then under the circumstances object to, put the 
question tenderly : 

“Wi t’e hev a bit o’ presarve, Daivid?” meaning preserved fruit. 

“Wah,” was the reply; “if thou’s a pot oppened, thou may just 
gi'e us a bit.” 

You may fairly divide these people into two classes, the one quite 
as many as the other: the ignorant, with nothing to relieve their 
coarseness, who have not made money; and the immensely shrewd, 
and better Yorkshire type, who have. From this class come all 
the sayings and saws that are sharp and circulate. We once 
heard an old local preacher repeat to his congregation the “last 
new commandment.” ‘This is it,” he began: “Six days shalt thou 
labour, and do all thou hast to do, and on the seventh cledn thee 
prg-coit out.” 

It is among the roughest of these people that female preachers 
labour, who all belong to the sect of primitive Methodists. In a rural 


* Cleverly. 
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district they would have no influence, and in a town be subjects of 
mere curiosity, if they could draw a congregation, which they cannot 
do. In the manufacturing villages, if a man cannot succeed in taming 
his fellow a woman may, and it is on this assumption they set them- 
selves to work. These women-exhorters are some of them but young, 
others middle-aged. You may tell them in the street, though not by 
any peculiarity of dress. There may be exceptions, but all we have 
come in contact with carry a transparent spiritual life about with 
them. Their presence is influence quite enough in a little place of 
worship. You would be likely to make but a poor guess at some of 
their positions in life. We may be pardoned ‘for instancing one such 
person, whose manner in the pulpit is not only impressive, but whose 
enunciation is all that is proper, and has a charm of its own besides, 
and in whose correspondence are masculine thoughts put in a simple, 
clear, modest way we could only emulate ourselves by art. The 
handwriting, too, is singular in being fine and bold, with a dash of 
the commercial about it—not the slightest approach to boarding-school 
angularity. We must ¢onfess to feeling staggered when made aware 
that this young person could only labour on Sundays and holidays 
because she worked at a steam-loom from six to six. 

They, these primitives, are not the ranters they once were, thanks, 
perhaps, to the quieter influences indicated. Their zeal would have 
burnt itself out, and have made fanatics of most of them, it is 
probable, had it been otherwise. The other offshoots of methodism 
do not countenance women-preachers. We attended a “fellowship 
meeting,’ on one occasion, in connection with the ‘‘ United Methodist 
Free Church,” a body which considers itself the most important 
branch of the parent tree, and witnessed there what we never did 
anywhere else. ‘Two men got so excited with their responses to a 
“fervent” prayer offered by one of the brethren, that they began 
slapping one another on the back, then rose to their feet and began 
hugging each other, and leaping about with more noise than agility. 
There it was, too, that a corpulent, lion-voiced man began to speak, 
but couldn’t find words to express an ecstatic frame of mind. He 
stopped, jammed in, but he still gesticulated, and his lips went on 
moving; then he closed his eyes, and his features were picked out 
into nervous twitches. But ina moment those who expected nothing 
unusual were literally lifted off their feet. We shall never forget the 
thunder of that man’s voice: “GLOARY !—out it!” He was by no 
means a man of many words, but acquitted himself of at least one 
sentence: “Aye, I’m soa happy; an’ wor yester’neet, for God cam 
down into t’ kitchen tul us, wal we were on wur knees, an’ made us 
bounce like shuttlecocks.” And all the people laughed. 

The men have a sturdy notion they are as good as their masters in 
that the dialect of each class is of an uniform breadth. A master 
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explains, in an appreciable, uncouth way, why he wants work 
doing. These villagers scout the common titles of respect, Mr. and 
Sir. A man enters an office, cap in hand, and asks if “ John Yorke” 
is in, meaning his master, the wealthy alderman. They could not, like 
the Lancashire people, bear a famine patiently, and yet would act from 
a coarse but a stern sense of duty. They would throng the highways 
in their chequered “ brats,” and do marches with their hands in their 
pockets, and their sullen heads bent low. And the fellows would 
meet a charge of cavalry in the same way. They only differ irom 
their fathers, who enacted the Luddite riots, in having something 
more obstinate and intense about them, with advanced ideas on 
commercial economy. ‘They are not to be lulled or inspirited by song 
at all. Throughout the length and breadth of the county there is 
not one circulating song in the dialect, so Yorkshiremen are much 
akin to each other. Those who try rhymes must be content to sing 
them themselves, if they want them sung. But we claim a rich 
poetic vein for this very clothing district. It lies a little too deep for 
common observation, that is all. Among the more thoughtful class 
the men have a tender devotion to each other in the way of friend- 
ship. We were watching the gathering in a cloth-hall yard on a 
market day, and espied two tall, lean, hard-fisted, and most likely 
close-fisted men, with weather-beat, honest, surly-looking faces, cross- 
ing the grassy quadrangle, having hold of hands, and swinging them, 
like children will do. They were engaged in deep hard converse of 
some kind, as their dark knitted brows evidenced. They ceased 
talking for awhile, and came gloomily, and with absent minds, 
along, still toying with each other's hands. One is afraid, though, 
these men belong rather to a generation that is now passing away 
than to the present: an intermediate one, that will take away much 
character with it; and if they do, individually, leave some memory of 
themselves in an epitaph behind them, it will be such an one as we 
once saw in a churchyard, associated with the remains of one of this 
class ; 


“ Farwell vain World I’ve nown enough of thee 
Carless I am what thou canst say of me 
Thy smile I valey not thy frown I donot fear 
My days are past my Head lais quite here.” 


On the plans of the Methodist preachers’ circuits are many lay- 
preachers, whose peculiarities render them popular. On every circuit 
plan there is one man homely enough to reach the homeliest, or, 
as some would say, vulgar enough to reach the most vulgar—one 
making use of the dialect in the strength of its idioms. There are a 
selecter few, some of this class, others not, who have reached the acme 
of usefulness in the popular estimation. There is a Mr. Isaac Marsden 
to occupy a wide area about Doncaster; “Squire Brooke,” a man of 
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position, centring at Huddersfield; while “Johnny Banks” comes 
between. At a farther stretch, and well into the rural district, 
“ Hallelujah Tommy” holds potent sway, residing at the little village 
of Green-Hammerton, ten or eleven miles beyond York. The face of 
one of these is of the rubicund order, and great difficulties stand in 
the way of its being grave. However, grave it attempts to be at times, 
and then the man will be fast for an odd word, or may be a whole 
sentence, in a new position ; but by and by out it will come, in ready 
thumping vernacular, which brings down the house with a response 
you may hear for far out of the open windows, if you are outside on 
asummer’s day. In allusion to something or other, we remember 
Johnny once saying that they “cam in one after another, like Johnny 
Ringball’s sheep.” There was to be a prayer meeting at another 
time, after an ordinary evening service, and the recognised leaders 
were scattered over the chapel, up-stairs and down. He spoke out 
from the altar-rails, to which he had descended from the pulpit: 
“Come, ye prayer leaders, come down, an’ doan’t be like bummlebees 
in a fox-hoile.” . 

The packed populations between Sheffield and Wakefield are the least 
interesting portion of the county. Without meaning to convey the 
slightest allusion to recent disclosures with respect to the first-named 
town, where crime is but perpetrated by the miserable minority 
capable of acts common to those towns where handicrafts are a 
complication, we may be left to pronounce on the morally black aspect 
of this, the great coal-field of Yorkshire. Here life and character 
come out in thorough depravity, and are only toned down by life 
mingling with but no part of it. We are happy to think that pit-life 
has its better aspect within the county. Snaith, Wakefield, Tad- 
caster, and Doncaster are the terminating points east, west, north, and 
south of another district of the West Riding—an agricultural, with a 
secondary source of labour in its coal-beds. Here the miner’s white- 
washed cottages are lost in orchards and great gardens, as you get 
fairly out into the country, and you find a deeply religious order of 
mind. Many of the shining lights in the Methodist body first shone 
fathoms deep underground in this quarter. ‘Two of the most success- 
ful local preachers belonging to this sect, “Sammy Hick,” the village 
blacksmith, and “Billy Dawson,” a man of some refinement and 
education, though not of this class, yet were influenced by and began 
their work with it. Pitmen do not usually keep diaries; but we are 
in possession of one pitman’s diary in which these worthies are 
referred to. A turn over of its leaves tells us, too, that in the winter 
time this man “ got” coal, and in the summer went out harvesting. 

May we be allowed to say over again that in this shire there are 
distinctive natural orders of society unexampled in any other? It 
has been protected from incursions not only by that vast system of 
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the hills of three great counties which range from its south quite 
round westwards, to a north point, but also by a still more for- 
midable and complex array of hills within itself. In the Yorkshire 
towns we find one phase of life, and in the manufacturing villages 
another ; and so do we find two phases of rural life, that of the dales 
and that of the moors, bordering on Westmoreland. Now one would 
think that the wild rugged life of these moormen would be allied to 
that in the manufacturing villages; that is to say, in originality and 
“character.” It is not so. All that can be said of them is, that they 
are a primitive people. Moor-life is corner and crevice life, and there 
is no communication whatever with the dales. Nature there entirely 
loses her sunny, home aspect, and even those people “ with grace” are 
referred to by the dale-livers as essentially outlandish in habits and 
speech, letting alone appearance. Uncouth people generally are 
designated “ moorish ;” and if their dialect differs, too, it is stigmatised 
as “ moor-talk.” Here is more of a field for that pious energy which 
is pretty well diffused in the dales. But even the Methodists them- 
selves incline to give it the cold shoulder. A mission to Central 
Africa would pay, but not to the moors of England. At a meeting of 
officials connected with a country district on the North Riding border, 
and representing the primitive Methodists, a lay delegate was present 
from Garsdale, Clayton West, about fifteen miles south of Stonedale- 
head. This man when in this his own district went about preaching 
on the Sundays, and he was quite alone in the work. He said that 
after going a twenty miles’ journey on the moors to fulfil an appoint- 
ment and take a collection, he never brought more than a few pence 
back with him. The last journey he had made he had only brought 
back “fourpence-haupny.” He pleaded hard for a travelling preacher 
for the circuit he represented, but said, “ Ye needn’t send a man wi’ 
a lot o’ bairns, for he'll be hunger’d to deéith if ye dei.” They were \ 
to go prepared to “sup porridge wi’ an iron speiin.” He complained 
bitterly of their being left to themselves, for the reason that they had 
“nowt to live on.” Some of these moor-dwellings are rich in old 
furniture. We are aware of one or two residences which have been 
entirely furnished in some of their rooms from this source. In one 
instance a pig-stye was stumbled on, constructed of fragments of finely- 
carved old chests and drawers. 

There is a broad definable aspect of life which occupies the middle 
and bulk of the county, having the moors on one hand and the coast- 
land on the other. This life may be called, with most truth, Yorkshire 
life. Here character comes out in religious vitality. The very feast- 
times are made occasions for great gatherings, and camp meetings are 
held on the hills about. There are no strange compounds of half-wild, 
shy enthusiasts here as you will meet with on the moors, some of whom 


will go miles out of their way with you, warning you of a just God 
VOL. XXII, 2k 
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and a judgment to come. All are, like Nature at its best, peaceful and 
sunny. Some prominent hill seems an attraction of itself to draw 
people up to worship there from miles about. In some of the villages, 
if a stranger stays a night he is asked to preach to them, and, if he 
does not object, they drop work an hour sooner to get to the meeting- 
house, generally somebody’s old barn. Nothing can exceed their 
hospitality. Country people, in popular parlance, are all that is shy. 
Here we find those who ought to be most shy licensed as the air. 
Among themselves no harm is done. You find them perfectly guileless 
when you get used to them. The bad among this people, or these 
peoples, are all bad; in fact, there are but two distinctions present to 
the mind—the godly and the godless. The wicked are proverbs of 
wickedness when advanced in life. The squire’s influence is no shadow 
in some of the villages, but he is generally found looking well after 
the parson, gaining victories with port wine bottles, and maybe at last 
assisting to break his neck at a fox-hunt. When the parson takes 
after one of these men of the last generation, and, with no pretence of 
having much work to do, settles down into a like easy-going life, these 
two get on best together; then their talk is about college, clay-land, 
old mares, lad fancies, rising crops, spectacles, and Mary’s likeness, 
till death divides them. 

A late incumbent of Whixley, whose hospital has been courting the 
attention of Parliament during the present Session, would perhaps not 
be quite a fair example of the easy-going parson—a jovial, sharply- 
spoken old gentleman, who was once sent for by one of the “decayed” 
twelve who are recipients of the founder's bounty—sent for in haste, 
as he was at the point of death. The two had cracked many a bottle 
together, and the reverend gentleman had perhaps been the greater 
sinner. At the sight of his acquaintance the dying man exclaimed, 
appealingly : 

“Oh, Mr. D——! Oh, Mr. D——!” 

“Ah’ll awand you, ah’ll awand you! What, you've nane been 
sich a bad un. Ah'll awand you! nane sich a bad un.” 

He had got into the way of using the dialect, as is seen, and was as 
much a village character as any of his parishioners. 

Dissent is rife, but it is not town dissent. There is no “flying in 
the face” of the parson if he is an estimable person, and, as many are, 
beloved. Some, indeed, would not have easy consciences did they not 
go to the church sometimes. They must be taken there to christen 
and to bury, and in the meantime the farmer must be putting a hand 
in his breeches pocket to uphold the institution of church-rates. In 
towns a family is in a way divifled against itself when of different 
religious persuasions. ‘This is so much the rule here as to be thought 
little about. Individual temperament is a disturbing potency among 
these people, and decides such a matter, leaving one a church-goer, 
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another a “ Methodist,” and a final one a “Ranter.” But, and 
again, the Methodists are the Methodists of other days, not of these. 
They know as much about the President of the Conference as they do 
about the Greek patriarch. They are all familiar with the name of 
Wesley, because they sing “‘ Wesley’s Hymns,” but Mr. Wesley has 
not been handed down by tradition to them. It is such men as 
“ Aud Dicky Baxter,” “Hodgson Casson,” and “Sammy Bradbury” 
that they love to talk about. And it was men like these that really 
built up Methodism, as something tooth and nail against Calvinism, 
in a way that its founder failed to do, with all his earnest, workman- 
like efforts. Many stories are afloat concerning these men and the 
awakenings and conversions in and of the villages about, which the old 
people delight to recount while sitting in the “neukin” on a winter’s 
evening. The people are not all alike, of course. The religious routine 
of some is apt to illustrate itself amusingly. In a certain village there 
were three old men who had been wont to conduct the prayer meetings 
for many years. It was usual for them to take turn about, and the 
people knew exactly what to expect from each. They first sung a 
verse. Tommy V ’s hymn was that beginning : 





“ Tall with us, Lord, thyself reveal.” 


John A—— was wont to twang out: 


“Ye virgin souls arise, 
With all the dead awake! 

Unto salvation wise, 
Oil in your vessels take.” 


Billy S—— was the liveliest with his 


“ Ye neighbours and friends to Jesus draw near.” 


And each had a peculiar drawl or twang of tone which, imitated, used 
to make everybody laugh. It often happened that one began to pray 
out of his turn, and then, if it was Tommy this time, one of the others 
would call out : 

“Noo, Tommy, ho'd thee noise wi’ thee; it’s mah turn noo.” 

Poor Tommy is dead. In early life he had helped to build the 
chapel, doing the joiner work, and it was his wish to be buried in the 
yard. At his death the parson would have nothing to do with the 
unconsecrated ground, and the only Methodist local preacher in the 
village had, on the day the relatives were assembled for the funeral, 
gone away, to avoid being asked to officiate. Thus left in the lurch, 
the son read the burial service over his father’s grave, and to this day 
it remains the only one in that field. 

A country niggard is a shrewd man. Of many examples let us 
quote the best. In a village where the squire’s authority was paramount 
lived a rich person of this class, but one of the cottage tenantry. The 

2x2 
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squire noted his vacant seat on collection Sundays, and at last asked 
him point-blank if he was any better than himself that his pew 
should always be empty when he, the squire, was there. The farmer 
professed himself a convert to Methodism, and the squire left him. 
In very little time the man had picked a quarrel with a fellow- 
trustee, and stayed away from chapel on this account, refusing to 
subscribe for the missionaries even. ‘This affair balanced that with 
the squire, who winked at the proceeding, and gave way to his better 
humour. ; . 

It must be a significant fact that in these rural parts, and about the 
little county towns, are scattered numerous asylums for the insane. 
One or two private institutions serve for the large towns, with their 
populations of a quarter of a million. There are certainly not less 
than twenty, and probably many more up and down the dales, 
some being of magnitude. There is quite a belt of them about 
York, and, as a rule, the inmates are from the villages near. How- 
ever this may be, women’s faces are soon lined with thought; and 
there are many half-demented people, considered sharp, and in their 
way they are. One doesn’t meet with many persons on a country 
highway. Out on the York and Boroughbridge road, in company with 
a friend, one day we met four people, and, singularly, three were 
known for being insane—by no means crazy—and unable to talk 
rationally. One passed us by, with a man following, carrying two 
cocks. The person to whom our attention was directed spent a good 
deal of money on these of the fowl tribe, baiting them at the public- 
houses about, then having them roasted. He wore a glove constantly 
on one finger, to preserve the growth of a nail, as we were told, which 
he intended for a breast-pin. A second “ party” took no notice of us, 
but passed by rubbing an arm, and muttering audibly, “ Oh, my arm! 
Fire and water ruined me!” ‘The third bade us good evening, but 
looked very sullen, and carried his head bent low. Our companion 
had a store of anecdotes about him. All were men in affluent circum- 
stances. The second we met, indeed, notwithstanding his failing, was 
a man of recognised influence in that neighbourhood. There are 
- others whose lunacy consists in having brain for a question but none 
for a reply ; and to this class belonged, beyond doubt, the old woman 
we met at Goldsboro’ Station recently, who came posting along a 
field-path, across the rails, and into the station-master’s house, 
frightening a pretty little girl there. “Ah wants a ticket fur 
Marston Moor.” “The train’s gone,” was the reply. “Ah wants a 
ticket far Marston Moor.” For ten minutes the little girl tried to 
make the, woman comprehend that the last train for that day had 
gone—to no purpose. At last, taking advantage of an increasingly 
vacant stare, the girl ran out. By this trick she got the queer old 
mortal clear of the house. Then she ran in again and fastened the 
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door. We know those living in quiet at home afilicted with an aber- 
ration of this character—mild, inoffensive creatures, pitiful to con- 
template. You are always surprising these country-girls, getting up 
to be women, in moods of thought, quite lost to themselves. The 
men may fail you, being, many of them, mere clodhoppers, but the 
women rarely do. They carry their years lightly until long past 
middle age; and the wrinkles and crowfeet start out all at once. 
The yellow, veined, shrivelled old hands and faces of those who have 
been field-workers are not at all nice to look at, and contrast strangely 
with the round saintly face of a grand-daughter at eighteen. And 
what will this one be? it has occurred to us to wonder at times. 
What will come of that forming habit of thinking, thinking, with 
the same still expanse of nature for ever about them? Some are 
well able to fortify themselves with their thoughts. We have now at 
hand a number of poems written by a cottage-girl, only intended for 
the eye of two or three of her closest friends, and one of these poems 
is written in the odd character of shorthand. They all manifest an 
intense life. 

The soft and sharp people we have alluded to must not be passed 
over quite. We have heard sermons from some of these, delivered 
from the pulpit. The style of one such person may be described as 
the flighty, but it is honestly believed he has the gift of preaching. 
He labours with “ acceptance ” in the neighbourhood of Helperby and 
Thirsk. In those odd places where a newspaper is published—a 
thoroughly rural paper, such as the Hasingwold Chronicle, for 
example—you may come upon many such paragraphs as these by 
consulting a file : 


“Srrance.—A learned local preacher, not a hundred miles from this Village, to illus- 
trate the uncertainty of life, gave the following illustration: A man was fishing on a 
Sunday, and when he caught a fish, he held it to his mouth, when it gave a start, 
jumped out of his hand down his throat, and in a short time he was a dead man.” 


“This village” is Newton-on-Ouse, a few miles below Easingwold, 
in the North Riding. 

In the city of York itself there was, until lately, living a character 
well known to the Methodists there, of the lowest rank, it may be 
supposed. He—“George,” his Christian name—was a bricklayer’s 
drudge. In the opinion of some he was somewhat shallow. He was 
a leader amongst his sect; and it is said of him how he had his 
pockets weighted with the family tea and sugar always, thinking 
proper to limit the enjoyment of these luxuries to his better half. One 
day he and several others were at work on the upper story of a house. 
George was in one of his high moods. By and by he exclaimed: 

“Lads, I’m so happy! I knaw I could flee” [fly]. 

His comrades advised him to try ; and the more as there was a pool 
of water, used for slaking the lime, immediately below one point of 
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the scaffold. Here they led him, and had hardly reached the place 
before George had sprang off with a shout of “Glory!” He reached 
the water in safety, shallow, fortunately, like himself. Sal Spence 
was a pauper lunatic, living at Tollerton. She was a strapping young 
woman, and had fought her pitched battles with men during feast- 
times. She could quote Scripture at an amazing rate to answer any 
purpose of her own. In the same village lived another daft character 
—a lad. His mother had a great affection for him, but, queerly, he 
none for her. As a sort of training for whatever might happen to 
one with such gifts, she exercised him in the graces before and after 
meat. On one occasion the lad improvised this verse : 
**God be thenked fur what we’ve gitten ; 
If we’d hed mair, mair wad we yitten ;* 
Here’s twa bare banes,f an’ an empty dish ; 
God gie us mair when His pleazur’ is.” 

“Yakkers Bessy” was the name the woman went by. Once when 
Bessy and her son were sitting together by the fireside, the daft lad 
broke the silence by another verse : 

“The Lord, i’ his marcy, receave Yakkers Bessy 
Untiv ¢ his heavenly throane, 
An’ send her son Tom ‘to reign iv § her room, 
An’ keep a good hoose o’ his awn.” 

But having done with this class, there are other charactered people 
who have given rise to stories. There was an old York lady whom 
a gentlewoman, able to vouch for the truth of the affair, went to see. 
Making an inquiry about her state of health, she replied : 

“Oh, bairn! ah’ve had such a concorious night.” 

An explanation was solicited. 

“Why, bairn, my back ached, Id a pain i’ my legs, an’ was very 
near choked.” 

The simple minds of these rural people will not abide contact with 
the artificial in some instances, though the many, we must say, per- 
fectly understand the world beyond them in little and great matters. 
A lady engaged a country-girl at a statute-hiring, being taken with 
her appearance. On an early day she entered the breakfast-room 
burdened with a full tray. When she had laboured with it to the 
table, she paced backwards to a chair, and with a look of shy fatigued 
innocence at her mistress, who was of course honouring her with an 
attention, sat down. The exertion all the way up from the kitchen 
had taken the wind out of her. 

“Mary,” said the lady, very kindly, “ you should never do that.” 

The poor girl turned scarlet, and it ended with a sobbing bout. 
There were words in a letter home complaining that “they wadn’t let 
her rest when she was tired wi’ luggin’ owt aboot.” 


* Eaten. t Bones, ~ Unto. § In. 
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We were once at a dinner-table to where had come a person of 
affected manners. Under the necessity of outing the truth to begin 
with, we must state that the lady had an enormous appetite for any 
public occasion. The farmer, in his roughly-hospitable way, sent 
abundant plates all round, and to the lady a perhaps more abundant one. 
Instead of maintaining silence, and thus having her little peculiarity 
passed unnoticed, and certainly by the farmer himself, who was prepar- 
ing a plate for himself of about as much, she said immediately : 

“You've helped me rather largely, I think, sir ?” 

The farmer either did not know what to say exactly just there and 
then, or did not dare to offer a contradiction to the personage who had 
given him the squire’s title. 

In as polite, off-hand a way as he could summon for the emergency, 
he responded : 

“ Yes, mum.” 

The farmer’s better half broke out into a cold sweat, and in her 
great anxiety to mend the matter at once said, with all the significance 
an affable emphasis of tone could give the sentence : 

“ He meiins ye can dei wi't.” [He means you can do with it.] 

There are the legends, sayings, superstitions, manners and customs, 
and folk-lore generally appertaining to this great beating heart of the 
county. Much of this illustrates life and character. Diving deep 
into our notes in search of the best or the most striking examples, we 
beg to offer these, and they shall be as few as possible. 

Of the many special occasions of festivity there are those connected 
with the “ Bene-days” coming as often as any. These are days when 
all the farmers of a village join in helping a neighbour with some 
particular work he would be unable of himself to overtake the season 
with. There is always a bene-day when a tenant enters late ona 
fresh farm of any extent, and with the sunrise there will be perhaps 
two dozen teams at work, and his lands, far and wide, will be ploughed 
up in a day. At these times the horses are not unyoked till the 
work is done, which finishes generally during an afternoon hour. A 
great abundance of refreshment is provided, involving extra articles of 
diet. There is an early and a late supper, and, during the interval, 
music and dancing in somebody’s great barn. 

There is a wide-spread belief in death-tokens which nothing can 
shake. In a village we are personally familiar with there has been a 
succession of people with the faculty of “ second-sight.” The evidence 
seldom rested on their individual assertions, as, when accompanied by 
one of these persons, others have seen these sights. There was a 
“ Jenny,” who had been ill for some time. Two of her companions, 
one gifted with the faculty indicated (popularly accounted for by their 
being born at midnight), were going up the long lane leading to the 
highway. When they were nearly at a pond there is at some distance 
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up they saw Jenny standing there; but as soon as seen she stooped 
quickly and, picking up a stone, flung it violently into the water, and 
disappeared. They hastened back to the village, and the first news 
they heard was that Jenny was dead. 

There are those who on a St. Mark’s eve will go watch in the 
churchyard to see, as is said, all their acquaintance pass, in a phantom 
procession, into the church, and all who are to die in that year will 
not come out again. Jane D was taken ill on the day succeeding 
St. Mark’s, and some time after her recovery she told an intimate 
acquaintance of her own sex that she had seen her sister Mary go in 
at the church door. She construed this circumstance into a signal 
punishment for the sin of desiring to penetrate God’s secrets, and 
never forgave herself, and certainly never got over the impression, 4s 
her sister did die that year. Jane told none of her own family what 
she had seen until several years had gone by, so Mary could not have 
been frightened to death. There is the custom of ‘ posset-watching,” 
too, on St. Mark’s eve, when any number make a supper of porridge, 
and sit watching it on seats never sat on before, such as the warming- 
pan, a “set-pot” lid, and such like accommodation ; all the doors on 
the ground-floor being wide open. Or you may spread a handker- 
chief on a clothes-horse, and watch that by night or day, under the 
same circumstances, and the future husband will, in passing through 
the kitchen, stop and give it a turn. One young person having 
engaged in this observance successfully, took exact note of the time 
that the apparition manifested itself, in person her own sweetheart, 
who was off with a team to a distant place at that time. On his 
return, without leading him to suspect anything, she asked wuere he 
had been about such an hour on the previous day? He laughed, 
and said, ‘‘ Asleep under a hedge,” going on to say that he had been 
overpowered with such a feeling of dead drowsiness on the sudden that 
he had stopped his team, and laid down to have a nap. 

“St. Agnes’ Fast.” We unhesitatingly pledge ourselves for the 
strict accuracy of the following details : 

Some forty years ago a young woman came from the little village 
of Kirk-Deighton, near Wetherby, where her father was blacksmith, 
and bass-player at the church, to Leeds. On one eve of St. Agnes 
she, and one or two others who have outlived her many years, were, 
after having fasted all day, engaged in the process of masticating a 
boiled egg each, shell included, according to the severest formula. 
She alone fulfilled all the conditions rigorously, going at last back- 
wards way to bed, saying: 





“Good Saint Agnes, pray depart, 
And send to me my own swecthieart ; 
Tn his best, or in his ray, 

Or in his clothes of every day.” 
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This was the dream of the one alluded to: She imagined herself 
entering the coal-cellar for the purpose of filling a pan with coals. 
There was a strange man there in the act of striding over the coals. 
The waistcoat he wore attracted her attention particularly, and she 
remembered the pattern. It was of a flaming colour, and a style of 
thing unique in its way. 

It was about fifteen years before that time that in a lane leading 
from the village of Moor-Garforth to that of Barwick-in-Elmet, about 
eight miles south of Leeds, there was living in an old unconsecrated 
mass-house a man who was the bottom steward of a colliery near, 
owned by the well-known family of the Gascoignes. His death left 
the family poor; and as the lads grew in years they threw off their 
coats, and went down into the coal-pit during the winter months, and 
out harvesting during the summer. At length one of them adventured 
to Leeds to get employment there of some sort. He succeeded, and a 
fellow-workman recommended him his first lodgings. He continued 
to wear his old waistcoat, one common to the colliers, and one which 
bid fair to last for ever. 

One evening old Mrs. Ellerby, with whom he lodged, had a young 
female friend to drop in to see her. And what was there for this 
interesting person to behold, but the very features of her future 
husband, in the very waistcoat she had before seen! She constrained 
herself to keep away from the house for a length of time. But there 
is this entry in a family register, having a reference to herself and the 
man with the scarlet waistcoat, with a mere substitution of names : 

“Charles Smith, youngest son of John and Mary Smith, of Moor- 
Garforth, was married on Tuesday (St. Agnes), January 21st, 183—, 
at the old church, Leeds, by the Rev. Edward Brown, curate, to Ann 
Elsworth, of Kirk-Deighton.” 

A pretty bit of romance; but take warning, good people all! for 
we, as an immediate descendant, have had little else but bad luck since 
the world knew us; we are perfectly resigned, but the fact remains. 
Well punished to find her hero in a collier. 

The vernacular of these people embodies all the world of their life 
and character. Some of their words fill the mouth to a monstrously 
unreasonable extent, and are much too waggony for these go-ahead 
days. They weigh a man down to the past, and are the sort of ballast 
a protectionist, pur et simple, ought to take in in these days. York- 
shire townspeople are heavy tongued ; but the slow, lumbering way, 
easy withal, in which those country people say their say, meaning 
every word, would be suggestive to anyone. For compensation the 
eyes are filled wells of meaning, and seem to increase in vivacity and 
“sparkle” with age. The bright, canty grandames of fourscore and 
upwards to be found by many a fire-side bear out this assertion. They 
have use for all their words, and when they require a new one, it comes 
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readily to their lips. Some of their words are common to other parts 
of Yorkshire, but there are odd ones peculiar to one place. 

Judging from Staffordshire of the midland, and Dorsetshire of the 
southern counties, the more northern ones of Derbyshire, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire differ in that their peasantry have more limb and 
smartness ; they are taller, a foot higher to look at. In rural Yorkshire 
you fail to distinguish master and man. At all points—physique, 
dress, and in brain—they are about on a par. There is no more 
sturdy, independent race of men than these agricultural labourers: 
they are bad to tie down in young manhood, and make skilful 
artisans and sharp tradesmen. This is no encouragement for bad 
masters, and, in a general way, there are none. The wages of the 
agricultural labourer rule the highest in England in the Yorkshire 
markets. ‘ 

There is nothing strikes a Yorkshireman in London more than the 
sprightliness of the children there ; but what faults they have seem of 
an ineradicable nature. While one of these charmingly delivers itself 
of many words, giving you every letter with distinct ease, there are 
ugly pronunciations to occur, too, which give you the notion of their 
being rooted for ever. A dead-looking, cloudy-browed, shy, inactive 
Yorkshire child, as rugged in manners as speech, seems packed with 
unobtrusive vital elements of character. If you bring one in accidental 
contact with a proper-speaking person, the child will come only to 
indulge at times in the pure dialect it has mastered, and will not employ 
it as the common vehicle of speech ; it is so with the girls, if not with 
the lads. A Yorkshire child studies your face to begin with, and will 
look at it in quiet for an unreasonably long time. 
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Che Bath-Chair Man's Story. 
By FLORENCE MARRY AT. 
(MRS. ROSS CHURCH.) 


He was leaning idly upon the railings which surmount the cliff, 
turning a flower about in his mouth, and looking out across the sea. 
I had often noticed him before, toiling about Brighton with his bath- 
chair, and knew those shoulders so rounded by constant stooping that 
they almost gave the old man the appearance of being hump-backed ; 
that bottle-green coat, patched here and there with pieces of brown 
cloth, and that napless hat, of which he was so careful, at a glance. 
To-day I saw the old hat had a morsel of rusty crape bound round it, 
and that circumstance, combined with the absence of the bath-chair, 
gave rise to the impulse which made me address him. 

“You have parted company with your chair to-day, friend!” I 
observed, taking a seat on the bench beside which he stood. 

He turned his head at the sound of my voice, and touched the brim 
of his napless hat. 

“Yes, sir, T have. I’ve given it a holiday to-day as well as myself, 
for we've done the last of work that has served us for a good twelve- 
month.” 

“T do not quite understand you,” I said. 

“ Well, sir, I mean that one of my best customers has gone where 
she won’t need no such a thing as a chair any more; and I feel no 
heart for dragging them, as would have spit upon her, about in the 
vehicle she sat in this blessed day only a week ago. So I says to the 
old chair, ‘Come you, bide a bit, and rest yourself, and so will I;’ and 
I have just come from the cemetery where they’ve been laying the 
body.” 

“ Her death must have been very sudden,” I remarked. 

“Yes, sir! it did come sudden, very sudden to me ; but not so much 
so that they couldn’t have kept her above ground for several days to 
come yet. But it’s all a piece with the rest of their treatment. They, 
who wouldn’t see justice done to her alive, weren’t likely to begin 
to think of respecting her after she were dead. It’s cut me up 
altogether.” 

“You raise my curiosity,” I said. “If it’s not a secret, may I ask 
of whom you are speaking ?” 

“Tf you mean that you want to know her name, sir, it’s what I 
can’t satisfy you with. We chair-men don’t often ask the names of 
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our customers; we’ve no call to do so. When we're wanted, we're 
hailed ; and when we’ve done our work, we get our money, and there’s 
an end of the matter. I’ve dragged out several residents here regular, 
for years past, and I couldn’t tell you their names, not if I were paid 
for it ; and that’s the truth. 

“A shilling an hour, sir? Yes, that’s what we always get, neither 
more nor less. I don’t know that it’s an unfair payment. I’ve never 
complained, but it is tily work sometimes, dragging about stout’ 
parties on a hot day, and there are some who never seem to consider 
the man as pulls them can get tired, but go on for a couple of hours 
at a stretch, up hill and down hill all the same, without once coming 
to a stop to let a fellow get his breath. The poor creature I’ve just 
seen laid under the ground warn’t of that sort; she’d got a heart as 
tender as her body. It can’t do no manner of harm, sir, to tell you 
when I first saw her, and why it is that this afternoon seems somehow 
like a sort of Sunday to me. 

“It was a year ago last month, that I was on my stand, in my old 
place, sir, when I see a maid-servant on the steps of a lodging-house 
in one of these numerous streets that run across the east cliff like 
waving her hand and beckoning to me. Being disengaged, in course 
I went, but having just come off a long spell of work with a very 
heavy party sojourning in the Steine, I was pretty well knocked up ; 
and as I drags my chair up to the door, I says to myself, says I, 
‘Well, I hope, whoever it is, it will be a light weight.’ 

“Tn a few minutes a young lady came down the steps, and when she 
stopped before the chair, and made as though to get into it, it gave me 
quite a turn, for I had never thought this was the party I was expected 
to drag out. She looked too young and too well, to my mind, to need 
such a thing as a bath-chair; for though they are a convenience, I 
suppose, sir, at times, I’ve never ridden in one myself, and I never 
wish to. However, this young lady took her seat in mine, quite 
natural like, and as I was arranging the footstool for her feet (Lor! 
what little feet they were, to be sure!), and buttoning the apron over 
her dress, I took the opportunity to look at her face. 

“T don’t know if I am right, sir, or if I’m wrong, but it seemed to me 
then, as it do this day, to be the sweetest countenance as I ever 
clapped eyes on. “I'wasn’t so much that her eyes were large and blue; 
or that her yellow hair curled all about her shoulders in such a lavish 
manner, as that there was a sort of look in her face—well! I ain’t no 
hand at description, sir; but ’twas such as we chair-men don’t get 
every day from gentle-folk; it was a sort of ‘Thank you!’ look, as if 
I wasn’t quite a beast of burden and nothing else. As I caught her 
eye, she smiled at me so sweet, and she says, in a low voice : 

‘ “*Tm afraid you're tired, man?’ 
“ Ladies are very fond, as perhaps you know, sir, of calling chair-men 
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and fiy-men, and such like, ‘man,’ if they don’t happen to know their 
proper names. “Tis a way they have got with them; and I’ve never 
objected to it; but it seemed to come out different from her lips to 
what it does from some—she said it so softly. 

“T was tired, and I didn’t care to deny it ; though I couldn’t for the 
life of me think how she’d found it out. So I made answer that I was 
a trifle so, {pr the day had been warmish ; and then she says, ‘ Please 
go very slowly, and when you come to a less crowded part of the cliff, 
you can stop and rest yourself’ 

“T put the check-string in her hands, and began to pull her along. 
She was no weight to speak of, not more than would steady the chair, 
and I started off quite briskly, and was turning towards the Esplanade, 
for it’s mostly there that folks like to be taken, when she pulled the 
string, and directed me t’other way : 

“*Go where there are fewest people,’ she said. ‘All I want isa 
little fresh air.’ 

“T thought it a queer fancy for a young lady to like to be alone, but 
my duty was to go where she told me. When I had pulled her along 
for about half a mile, she made me place the chair close to the railings, 
where she could look at the sea, and sit down on a bench to rest 
myself. It was just about this part, sir, that we stopped: I fancy 
that’s what drove me here to-day. 

“She didn’t stay out above an hour, but I liked her pretty face and 
ways so much, that when she paid me my shilling, I asked her if I 
should call on the next day to see if she should want the chair again. 
It’s a common custom with us to call of a morning at the houses we 
know best, to hear if we shall be wanted in the afternoon. But the 
young lady was not sure if she should do so, and said something about 
the trouble it would be to me. 

“*No trouble, Miss,’ I answered, ‘as my stand is close by.’ So 
then she said that I might do so, and I took note of the number of the 
house. I assure you, sir, I felt quite pleased on the following day 
when I received an order to call at the same time in the afternoon to 
take her out again. When the hour arrived, I was surprised to see 
that the young lady was still alone. People don’t often go out alone 
in bath-chairs, particularly such a young person as this was ;.they 
mostly have a gentleman or lady, a brother or sister, or some friend, 
to walk by the side and converse with ‘em. It must be dull work to 
be dragged past a lot of strangers and strange sights, and have no one 
with whom to exchange a word on what you see. 

“But she didn’t seem to have no one, nor did I see a single body 
make recognition to her as they passed. The gentlemen mostly stared, 
as well they might, to see a young creature being dragged about as if 
she was a feeble old woman, to say nothing of her face being an 
attraction: but still no one appeared to know her. As she was paying 
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me on that second day, however, and I said, ‘Thank you, Miss,’ as 
before, she grew very red in the cheeks, and she says, ‘ You must call 
me Ma’am,’ she says, ‘not Miss.’ 

“<T’m sure I begs you a thousand pardons, Ma'am,’ I replies, re- 
moving my hat; ‘ but the mistake lay in you looking so young ; I should 
never have gone to think you were a married lady.’ She didn’t make 
me any answer, but she said ‘Good-night!’ rather hurried like, and 
she went up the steps of the house. Well, sir, to make a long story 
short, I dragged her out several times after that; not every day, 
though, for she told me she only needed the chair when she was too 
tired to walk any more, and yet couldn’t bide quiet in the house. One 
morning I was rather later than usual in going for orders, and as 
I stopped my chair before the door (I always take it wherever I go, for 
the boys play tricks with it if I leave it on the stand), before I had 
time to ring the bell, she steps out into the verandah, and calls to me 
in such a happy voice: 

“¢T don’t think I shall want the chair to-day, thank you, man.’ 

“T looked up, and there she was, all fluttering in a white dress and 
blue ribbons. 

“T can’t abide them little verandahs to the lodging-houses about 
here. They may be an ornament to the house, though I can’t see it ; 
but they’re nasty dangersome things, and I’ve known lives to be lost by 
them in my time. I felt quite nervous as I saw her leaning over to 
speak with me, so I answered quickly, ‘ All right, Ma’am; thank you, 
Ma’am,’ and was going away, when a gentleman came out of the open 
window, and stood by her side. He was a young man, and a fine 
man, and by the way she looked at him, I see at once that he must be 
her husband. . 

“¢ You had better let him call, Amy,’ he said; ‘ you will be tired 
by that time, and he shall take you on the Pier, whilst I go there to 
smoke.’ She looked up so fond at him whilst he spoke, and she says, 

“*T shall never be tired to-day,’ but he urged her to it again, and 
then she spoke to me to come up at the usual time that afternoon, 
and I promised her that I would. 

“Jt was summer then, sir, the same as now, and I had been used to 
drag the young lady about from six o’clock till eight, or after, and as 
I went to fetch her that evening, I felt quite glad to think that she 
should have a gentleman to go about with her and look after her, the 
same as other ladies. 

“T couldn’t help wondering, though of course ’twas no hesteanen of 
mine, why such a sweet creature should be left alone as much as she 
was; but I know as there are many gentlemen engaged in business 
who are obliged to live in London, and send their wives down to 
some such place as this for change, and I concluded it was the case 
here, and that the lady had come to Brighton for the sake of her 
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health. Brighton’s a fine air, sir; there’s no sickness hardly as can 
stand against it, except one—and that’s sickness of the heart ! 

“T took her on the Pier that evening, on the Old Pier (she wouldn’t 
on no account go on the new one, though the gentleman tried to per- 
suade her to it), and I think I never see two people more happy than 
they seemed, nor more fond over one another. He walked close to 
the chair, with his hand resting on the side, and as soon as we were 
off the road, she put up both her little hands, and clasped them over 
his. When we reached the end of the Pier (which is mostly deserted 
now that the new one is all the rage), the young lady got out, and 
bid me wait for her, and they strolled about together—he, with his 
arm round her waist most of the time—till it was close upon nine 
o'clock, and the moon had been up for an hour. As he put her into 
the chair again, and wrapped a warm shawl round her shoulders, I 
heard her whisper to him, ‘Oh! Harold, I am so happy!’ and she 
looked it too; she was beaming all over, like the sun. 

“No, sir, I ain’t deaf, not rightly so, but we chair-men mostly 
give out that we're rather hard of hearing. Not that we wishes 
to know what people are conversing about, for it’s not of much 
interest to us, but we find that they're more at their ease, and 
like it better, if they fancy as the party dragging them can’t hear 
a word they say. 

“T suppose the lady—bless her !—said something to the gentleman 
about me, because when he came to pay me he gave me two half- 
crowns instead of three shillings, and as I was looking for the change in 
my old leathern purse, he says, ‘ Never mind the change, coachee,’ says 
he (that was his fun, you see, sir), ‘keep it to drink the lady’s health,’ 
which I thought a most becoming act on his part, though I’ve often 
wished since he had acted in every particular as open and generous as 
he did to me that night. I thanked him kindly, and moved on, and 
I suppose he left Brighton again the next morning, for I didn’t see 
him for some time after that. 

“ One day—I mind me it was of a Saturday morning that this hap- 
pened—when I called for orders at the lodging-house, there was a 
new servant-maid cleaning the steps, as I hadn’t seen before, and she 
stared so when I told her to go and ask the lady on the first floor if 
she should want the chair that afternoon, that I decided in my own 
mind that she was stupid, particularly when she finished by saying as 
there wasn’t no lady there. I knew the woman of the house, how- 
ever, and as I was confabulating with the girl on the doorstep, she 
come to speak with me herself, and a more vinegar look in any 
female’s face, than I see in Mrs. Jellicoe’s that day, I am thankful to 
say I never came across before. 


“* Who may you be inquiring after ? she said, though she knew as 
well as I did. 
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“© For the lady on the first-floor,’ I answered. ‘Will you be so 
good as to ask if she will need the chair this afternoon ? 

“<«There ain’t no lady on my first-floor,’ says Mrs. Jellicoe, ‘nor 
has been for the last six weeks. The “ party” as persuaded me to take 
her in, under a delusion, was give warning to yesterday. My rooms 
have been used to be let to the most respectable of persons; such a 
thing never happened to me before; and it’ll take months to wipe out 
the harm she may have done to em. Golden guineas wouldn’t repay 
me for the hinfamous deception as has been practised upon my good 
nature. As I told the gentleman only last evening when he tried to 
patch up matters, which he see how wrong he had been, and persuade 
me to let that young person remain here till morning, “ Not another 
night, I says, not another hour. There's ’arm and enough been 
done a’ready, I says.” And such anameas I’ve bore through Brighton.’ 

“She had worked herself into such a fume, sir, that her breathing 
was quite a pain to listen to. ; 

“« You can’t be speaking of the young married lady as I’ve taken out 
so often in my chair? I says; when she was that caught up by 
reason of the shortness of her breath that she couldn't but make a 

ause. 
. “* Married lady? she screams at me; ‘she ain’t no more a 
married lady than you are! Oh! the deception I’ve laboured under. 
Took her in, I did, with never so much as a suspicion in me; but 
there! I’ve always been the most open of mortials ; no one can breathe 
a word against my character, and how was I to guess at such a 
wickedness ?” 

“Between you and I, sir, old Mrs. Jellicoe ain’t been quite above 
the talk of Brighton herself, and so her talk sounded very much like 
smashing her own winders; but ’twould have been of no manner of 
use my reminding her of the circumstance then, for I was not only 
rather took aback by what she told me, but I knew I should want to 
learn the lady’s new address from her before we parted. So beyond 
saying: ‘In course not, ma'am’ I held my tongue. 

“¢T had heard rumours of the case,’ she continued, ‘from Mr. 
Poddle, the pork-butcher (who is quite the gentleman himself, I am 
sure), and putting that and some things I had noticed together, I was 
determined that I would know the truth. So I walks up to the first- 
floor yesterday afternoon, when the gentleman was here, and, as I 
entered, I says quite promiscuous: “If you please, Ma’am, or Miss, 
whichever it may be, I should wish to ask you before this gentleman 
if you happen to be married to him; for if not, I’d have you know 
my apartments is not for sich.”’ 

“And what answer did she make ? I asked quickly. [I’m an old 
man, sir, and not over-polished maybe myself, but it made me feel 
quite mad to think of that pretty gentle young creature being insulted 
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by such a one as Mother Jellicoe, and I felt glad that the gentleman 
had been there to protect and speak up for her. | 

“¢ Answer?’ says Mrs. Jellicoe; ‘what answer could she make? 
She got as red as a carrot, and she ran across the room to the gentle- 
man’s chair, and knelt down by it. He got red enough, too, I promise 
you, and he says, says he, “ What do you mean by this conduct?” 
But Lor’! I know them sort well enough, and none of their gammon 
won't do forme. “Show me your marriage lines,” I says, “or you 
go out of my house this day. I’ve reasons for believing,” I says, 
“that the name this young person goes by ain’t your name; and if so, 
why, these rooms have always been let to respectable parties, and we 
don’t want no others here.” At that she began to ery, but I wasn’t 
going to have none of her nonsense, and so I told her pretty plainly. 
I gave her the rough side of my tongue, I can tell you, and the end of 
it was that they cleared out, bag and baggage, before an hour was 
over their heads, and went, the Lord knows where; but they never 
darken my doors again.’ 

“What was the name the lady went by ? I asked of her as quiet as 
I could command myself to speak. 

“* Mrs, Harold; but she ain’t no Mrs., take my word for it; nor his 
name ain’t Harold either.’ 

“<The lady have called him so in my hearing,’ I said. 

“Ah! it may be his Chrisen name, but that’s a common trick. It 
ain’t his surname. His portmantle, or what-not, was marked with 
three letters—H. A. L., and Mr. Poddle, he say, as in the billiard- 
rooms above here, he’s known as Captain Lawton. Anyway, that 
don’t alter the case. Whatever's his name, he must find another 
house for that young person, for she don’t lodge here.’ 

“* And youcan’t tell me where they’ve gone to ?’ I asked, as I made 
ready to start again. 

“*No! that I can’t; and wonder at a respectable man like yourself 
for wanting to know. There’s many a real lady in Brighton as would 
— use your chair again if she knew you had pulled about such as 
ver in it.’ 

“Well, sir, I felt down enough as I dragged the old chair away 
again ; for, if you'll believe me, the woman was right, and there’s 
plenty here mean enough to refuse to employ a chair-man or fly-man if 
they found out such to be the case—as if the chair could hold the 
infection, and they’d take it. It always sets me a-thinking when I 
see a lady so very careful over her character, that maybe she hasn’t 
got much of it left to lose, poor thing! However, that’s neither here 
nor there. 

“T’m most ’shamed to say that I gave up the idea of finding out the 
young lady’s new address (which had been so strong upon me at first) 


because of this very reason, and that I had a wife and family, and a 
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poor man must think of his bread. But I often caught myself 
wondering whereabouts she lived, and whether justice would ever be 
done her by the gentleman whom I had liked so much before I heard 
Mrs. Jellicoe’s story. 

“But you must be getting fairly tired of my talk, sir,” said the old 
chair-man, interrupting himself, and turning to where I sat on the 
bench beside him. I assured him that I was not; but, on the con- 
trary, felt much interested in his narrative, and anxious to hear how, 
and under what circumstances, it was that he had met with the poor 
young lady again. 

Tt wasn’t till three months afterwards; sir,” he said, resuming his 
story, “and though I saw her constant from that time till this day 
one week ago, there don’t seem much more to tell. Work seemed 
sluggish up at the east end, and so I took a fancy one day to move a 
little lower down ; and as I was crawling along outside the Esplanade 
railings, looking out for a fare, but thinking of anything but the 
young lady I have been speaking of, I see her again. She was walking 
slowly along the Esplanade, leaning on the arm of the same gentleman, 
and looking, I suppose, for a chair, for as soon as she came alongside 
of mine, she calls out, ‘Oh! there’s my old man, Harold. Do let 
me have him ;’ so he beckoned to me, and I stopped at once, quite 
pleased to think she should know me again. 

‘“*She came up to my chair, and as the gentleman put her in it, I 
couldn’t help observing how much thinner and more delicate she 
looked than she used to do, and I felt all the more curious to know 
if she had been married between this and that, and sad when I felt 
(from what I’ve seen of human natur’) that it wasn’t likely. 

“T pulled her home to lodgings somewheres near Cliftonville (which 
is the new name they've got for a part of Hove, sir, and no improve- 
ment, in my opinion), and as she entered the house, she sent the 
servant out to me with a message. 

“*QOh! if you please, Mrs. Anderson says, will you call for orders 
to-morrow as you used to do? and I promised that I would. So she 
was going by another name now, and Anderson wasn’t Lawton, nor 
anything like it. So I gave up my hope that she was married 
altogether, though she did wear a wedding-ring amongst her other 
rings, as I had often seen when she drew off her gloves to pay me. 

“When I had taken her out a few times, and had the opportunity to 
observe her, I saw that she was sadly altered. She had the same soft 
eyes, in course, and the same smile, but her face was drawn and thin, 
and she was much graver. She never talked to me in her pleasant 
manner as she used to do, but had always a book or a newspaper in 
the chair with her, and would read the whole time she was out. She 
generally bid me take her along the country roads, and the only times 
as we went towards the town was when she wanted fresh books or 
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papers. To my mind she seemed always reading. She never went 
on the Esplanade either, or the Pier, except when the gentleman was 
with her, and made her do so; but that was seldom. She said it was 
because the walkers there made such sour faces when the chairs came 
alongside and parted them, and I don’t deny that they are a nuisance, 
and must be. Why, sir, I’ve seen the wheel of my chair go over one 
of them long trolloppy trains as the ladies wear now-a-days, and dirt 
it right across ; and it’s of no use to say, ‘why not be more careful ?” 
for the crowd is so great at times that ’tis next to impossible to avoid 
it. Going along that Esplanade, it takes all my time to look out for 
people’s toes, and little children as always stand in the way of the 
wheels. 

“Chairs oughtn’t to be allowed on the Esplanade, sir; there’s no 
manner of doubt of it ; and though I’m the owner of one, I shall be 
glad to see the day when the townsfolk petition for a removal of the 
nuisance. 

“There’s lots of space for them besides going there; they might just 
as well allow donkeys and goat-chaises, which wouldn’t take up half 
the room. It’s getting worse every day; there isn’t an old woman 
calls a chair, but she goes to the Esplanade to show off her satins and 
furs ; leastways, I conclude it must be for that purpose, as they can’t 
possibly want for to show off their faces. It’s quite a battle of chairs 
there sometimes, when there’s no moving one way or the other, par- 
ticularly before the spot where the musicians stand; and I do think 
it’s unfair to all the pretty young ladies, with their smart dresses and 
long trains, for whom I calculate the Esplanade was made, and the 
band plays. 

“ Well, my young lady didn’t turn herself into a nuisance, anyhow, 
for, as I said before, she never went near the King’s Road, except the 
gentleman asked her to do so, and, I grieve to say, that he warn’t so 
often with her now as he had used to be. Sometimes a month passed 
without my seeing him, and when he did come, he wasn’t always very 
amiable. I’ve known him to talk at her, the whole way out and back 
again, till both her eyes were swelled up, and she couldn't speak back 
again for sobbing. And it warn’t often he walked by her chair at all. 
T’ve seen him put her in it (he always acted like a gentleman in his 
manners) and then turn off, with a cigar in his mouth, in the opposite 
direction, without so much as a look backward. 

“One afternoon, as I was a-pulling her home (it was spring again 
then, sir, and she had coughed fearful all that day, to be sure), she 
desired me, of a sudden, to turn back and take her into the Western 
Road, to a shop she mentioned. To do this, I had to go past part of 
the Esplanade, and as I did so, I saw Captain Lawton (as I knew that 
gentleman’s name to be for a certainty now, sir) coming towards us, 
walking with a whole party of gentlefolks, and several ladies amongst 
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‘em. Naturally, I looked to see some recognition pass between him 
and the lady in my chair, but he walked by without even so much as 
a glance, and when I looked back, upon some pretence, to see how she 
took it, her poor head was bowed upon her breast, and her eyes right 
down upon the ground. 

“T call.that properly cruel, sir, in any one. 

“T suppose it’s part of the consequences of ill-doing, but I should 
have liked to have knocked him down for it. 

“‘T dragged the young lady to the shop she wanted to visit, and home 
again ; but I couldn’t forget that circumstance, do what I would. 

“T didn’t see either of them again for some weeks. When I next 
called for orders, I was told there was none, and on the day after that, 
the house-girl said as I needn’t trouble myself to go so regular, as the 
lady had been very ill, and wasn’t likely to go out for a bit. I was 
terrible sorry when I heard she was so ill, and I’m not ashamed to 
own that I prayed for her recovery—though I feel it was foolish in 
me when I come to think of it now. 

“Well! I was the one to take her out for the first airing, though 
‘twas a month or better before it came to pass; and she looked so 
white and delicate, that she was a’most as pretty as when I first see 
her; but terrible thin, sir—terrible thin. 

“T was surprised that the gentleman warn’t with her during her 
recovery, but that seemed just the time he avoided her most. When 
she did see him, it was by accident. She met him out walking, when 

‘she was in my chair; I had never heard her speak otherwise than 
softly to him before that, but then, I think she was angry, poor 
thing ! 

“T am afraid I heard more than she meant me to hear ; but I couldn’t 
help it; and they had both grown so used to the sight of my old 
round back, that they didn’t seem to regard it more than the chair 
itself. 

“She appeared to me to blame him for something he had done, or 
was doing, for I heard her say : 

“ «You'll break my heart, Harold, if this continues.’ And I fancy 
the gentleman denied her words, or tried to do so, for he swore a 
good deal whilst he talked, and finished by calling her jealous and 
suspicious, and a host of evil things. 

“Presently she says: ‘ You're tired of me, Harold; confess the 
truth ; but he wouldn’t hold to that at all; and then she dared 
him to look her in the face and deny what she had spoken of him, 
and he swore an oath that it wasn’t true. 

“T can’t say for sure, sir, what they alluded to, but from what hap- 
pened afterwards I can pretty well guess, and whenever I think of 
that oath, it seems as though cold spring water was a-running down 
my back. The young lady seemed satisfied then, and she left from 
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scolding him, and held his hand all the way home; and he went into 
the house with her, and she was quite cheerful again. 

“But a short time after that, as I was dragging her along the King’s 
Road—she had taken a sudden fancy for the King’s Road then, and 
would go there every day (women is changeable, you know, sir)—the 
check-string, which she held in her hand, and is looped to my finger, 
went back with a jerk that positive pained me. *T'wasn’t in her nature 
to give pain, even to so much as a chair-man’s finger, and I stopped at 
once; but she didn’t heed me. She was staring at a lady and gentle- 
man who was riding past us on horseback. The lady was a fine 
woman, with flashing black eyes, and a plenty of dark hair (I knew 
her well by sight, being the “Merican heiress, Miss Coram, whose 
family is said to have made all their money by this late war in 
"Meriky), and the gentleman was the one as went by the name of 
Captain Lawton. 

‘Whether my poor young lady had really wished to stop, or had 
pulled the check-string in her deep feeling, I can’t say; but I saw 
how matters stood at once; so I took up the handle and began to pull 
on again. 

“Perhaps you'll wonder, sir, to hear that one person should ride in 
a bath-chair so continuous, as I’ve represented this poor creature to 
do; but ’tain’t an unfrequent case. 

“ Brighton is a big place, and one must be strong to be able to walk 
from one end to the other: the chairs, they run very easy, and they’re 
the best conveyances here as an invalid can have; for the roads are 
very bad, sir—some of them is quite a disgrace to the town for oles 
and “illocks; and many as are not invalids patronizes the chairs in 
preference to being jolted in a fly. 

“This lady was not over-strong from the first, and after her illness 
she was terrible weak, and she never seemed to grow any stronger to my 
mind, particularly after the day we met Captain Lawton riding along 
of Miss Coram ; but still the end was sudden. 

“A week ago to-day, sir (you see I’m nearing the close of my tale at 
last), I went as usual to take her out. At first, she seemed uncertain 
whether she’d go or not, but afterwards she told me to call later in 
the evening. I fancy she was waiting to see if the gentleman would 
arrive to go with her; but, any way, he didn’t come; nor I hadn't 
seen him then for better now a month, neither about her house, nor 
Brighton. When she got into the chair, I thought she looked thinner, 
and weaker, and paler than I’d ever seen her before, and the cough, 
which she’d kept ever since her illness, troubled her greatly. She 
hadn't got a paper nor a book with her that day, and after a bit she 
seemed to miss it, and told me to stop at the first stationer’s I come 
across and buy her one, which I did. 

“Tt was a Times of that date, by her desire, and I caused it to be 
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cut and folded before I gave it to her. She told me to go on, and I 
did, whilst she began to read the paper. Presently I thought I heard 
a sound, somewhat betwixt a groan and a moan, and I turned to look. 

“She had fainted in the chair. 

“T dragged it upon the pavement, and I asked some of the bystanders 
to get her a glass of water. Several people came out of their shops 
at once, and attended to her kindly. They wished for her to go inside 
and rest till she was fit to proceed, but she wouldn’t listen to none of 
them. She only wanted to go home, and I was to take her there. I 
went as gently as I could, but I heard her moaning to herself all the 
way. When we arrived at the door, she could hardly walk, and I 
carried her into the sitting-room and placed her on the sofy, and called 
to the landlady ; and I’m glad to think as the last words I heard that 
poor young creature say, was ‘Thank you!’ though they was so faint, 
I could hardly hear them. 

“T offered to run for the doctor, but the servant of the house was 
gone already, and so there was nothing left for me but to go home. 
As I came across the stationer’s again, it came into my mind to go in 
and ask him to let me have a look at the Times newspaper. But he 
wouldn’t consent to it, so I bought a copy and took it away with me. 
As soon as I was able, I had a good look at it in every part, to see 
what could have possible upset my young lady so; but I couldn’t see 
nothing, nor make it out at all. At last, when I had quite give it up, 
I came to the supplement, and the births and marriages, and there it 
was—in course, but like a greenhorn it had never struck me to look 
there. “Iwas a notice of the marriage of that "Merican heiress— 
whom I never thought much of—and Captain Harold Anderson 
Lawton—d——n him!” 

(The old chair-man brought out this expletive with so evident a 
relish that I nearly started from my seat, but with so much real 
feeling, that, far from blaming him, I felt very much inclined to echo 
the sentiment.) 

“* «Beg your pardon, sir, I’m sure,’ he resumed apologetically ; ‘ but 
the thought of it makes me forget myself.’ 

“The next day, when I went to the house where the poor young lady 
lodged, the doctor’s carriage was at the door, and the servant girl hung 
about the steps and chatted to me about her. 

«She was mortal bad all night,’ she said. ‘She broke a vessel, I think 
missus calls it, after she came home, and they say she’s going rapid.’ 

“Twas so took aback by this news, that I swore, sir, and I’ve no wish 
to deny it. The girl seemed surprised that I should care one way or 
tother, and told me that their lodger had been ill, on and off, ever 
since she went there. 

“ «°Tain’t the first vessel by several as she’s broke, missus says ; and 
missus wonders as she’s lasted as long as she has.’ 
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“Put it as she would, however, I couldn’t help feeling of it, and 
I found time to go up more than once on that day and the following, 
to learn how the young lady got on. But she was always worse. 
‘Sinking fast,’ they said on the third day: and that night she died. 

“ Now, I puzzled myself to think what would they do about burying ~ 
of her, if no one claimed the poor corpse, as ’twarn’t likely they could 
do, when her real name wasn’t known. The Captain, however, had 
always ordered all letters and such like to be sent to a particular 
address in London, to the name of Mr. Anderson, which I hadn’t 
heard before; so now the landlady asked the doctor to write to him, 
and acquaint him with the news, which I suppose he did, for when I 
walked up there yesterday, for to ascertain if any arrangements had 
been made about it, I heard as how the gentleman were in the house, 
and the funeral was to take place this afternoon, in the cemetery. It 
seemed quick, and she only dead three days, but the landlady naturally 
didn’t hold by keeping the corpse in the house any longer than she 
need to do, and so she had told Mr. Anderson. She thought he was a 
mercantile gentleman, and the lawful husband of the poor dead crea- 
ture upstairs, and it wasn’t for me to undeceive her, and blacken the 
character of one who was gone. 

“So I held my peace ; but I warn’t surprised to hear that Mr. Ander- 
son seemed to have come off a long journey, and to have travelled in a 
hurry, for doubtless he was interrupted by the news on his wedding- 
tower, and a pleasant interruption it must have proved to him. 

“This day I laid by my chair, and went up to the cemetery to see 
that sweet young creature (whom I can hardly fancy now as ever 
smiling, it seems so far back since I see her do it) laid in the dust. 

“Tt was a very plain burying. There wasn’t no one there but the 
clergyman and the Captain, and he didn’t look much like a bridegroom, 
T can tell you. But I was glad to see him so downhearted, as he 
walked in front of the coffin, which was quite plain, as the doctor had 
ordered it. 

“Ttook up my place near to the grave, and I thought as I heard all 
them beautiful words read out, that it was much best for her that this 
life was over, and a happier life begun. There’s none up there as will 
cast a stone at her, sir, we may depend upon that. The Captain seemed 
to feel it terrible when the earth rattled in on the top of the coffin, and 
I heard him say ‘Amy! Amy!’ to himself more than once during the 
ceremony. 

“T wonder how his lawful wife would have liked to have seen him 
look as he looked then? I think my poor young lady had the best of 
it, sir, though she do lie under the ground. 

“When the funeral was over, the Captain just turned on his heel and 
walked away, and I never see a man look more chicken-hearted in my 
life. It serves him right, sir; it will serve him right if the thought of 
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that poor Miss Amy come between him and his pleasures all his life 
long. He never noticed me, nor so much as looked at the place where 
T stood, and I was glad that he didn’t. 

“Likely enough it would have angered him, and I should scarcely 
have known what to say for my being there. 

“So he thinks no more this day, than he did the day he gave me the 
two half-crowns, that I know more about him and her than that they 
paid me regular and well. 

“Tt’s a queer world, sir; and not the least queer part of it is to be 
seen at Brighton. 

“T reckon as Brighton will, have as heavy a debt to pay as most 
places, whem the Great Reckoning comes; and the grave I’ve seen 
filled in this afternoon will bear witness to part of it.” 


So saying, the old chair-man brushed the patched sleeve of his 
bottle-green coat across his eyes, and wishing me a very good evening, 
in a shamefaced and awkward sort of manner, put the napless hat 
with its rusty crape trimming upon his head again, and nied 
hurriedly away. 




















Queen Elizabeth's Garden. 


By Mrs. FORRESTER, Autor or “Farr WoMEN.” 





‘Cuapter I. 


“Never to see you again, my little golden-haired fairy, with those 
pure trustful eyes like the blue Veronica, never to hear the sweet 
ring of your glad childish tones any more, or watch for the rippling 
smile that was wont to beam over your dear face, likethe full June 
sunshine! My own darling! mine so short awhile ago, but mine 
never to be again. To live all the long weary years of a strong man’s 
life without you, to die at last without you, and to have no hope of 
you hereafter. And I can live knowing that, live out the weary 
hours and painful years without you, and yet not go mad! Oh, 
Gabrielle! my little broken lily, why did you ever love me? What 
was there in a cold stern man of the world to draw out your dove-like 
sweetness, to win your trust and love? Even when I think of you 
so cruelly wounded, when I see you, as I know you are, crushed and 
beaten down with sorrow, your loving eyes blinded with tears which 
T shall never again have the right to wipe away, even when the tor- 
ments of vain longing after you, of a remorse more cruel than death 
are tearing my very-heartstrings, I cannot wish the decree repealed 
that made you love me. ... Be swre your sin will find you out. Is 
mine not punished yet? Have all these bitter years of impatience, of 
loathing, of fruitless regret, been insufficient to atone for one act of 
headstrong boyish folly? Am I to be chained all my life to a curse 
more loathsome than that which bound the living to the dead? ... 
Some day I may be free, some day, when you, Gabrielle, have shut all 
thought of me out of your life, when some other than I holds you to 
his breast, and looks down into the wells of your clear eyes... . 
My little darling! am I cruel and selfish to the core? has the devii 
such power over my heart? I could bear to see you dead, lying with 
white face, the dear eyes closed for ever, and your little hands folded 
across your bosom, with pure white lilies nestling there—that would 
not seem so cruel. I should think of you then as one of God’s angels 
interceding for the miserable, the suffering, the guilty of a fallen 
world. But to know you living, living happy without me, loving 
another—oh God! ... .” 
Philip Yorke covered his face with his hands, and groaned. 


* * * * * * 
Where the balmy winds blow over the fair, green hills of Surrey, 
there stood an old-fashioned mansion built in Elizabethan style, solid, 
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substantial, and time-worn, with pointed gables and heavy mullioned 
windows. Over the doorway was carved in quaint old English letters, 
“Peace be to this House!” The principal rooms looked out on a broad 
terrace, enclosed by a heavy stone coping. On each side of the gravel- 
walk prim flower-beds were cut in the soft green turf. Pretty Gabrielle 
Romaine, the young mistress of the house, would have had this stiff, 
old-fashioned looking acre modernized and made pretty, but her father 
had a fancy for its quaintness, and she would not have thwarted his 
wish had it been ten times as ungainly in her fair young eyes. So 
she contented herself with avoiding it, and took refuge on the other 
side of the house under the stately trees which bent their graceful 
heads over the mimic lake and sheltered a great expanse of lawn. 
There was another dearer haunt still, in the department consecrated 
to kitchen uses, which she called “ Queen Elizabeth’s Garden.” Here 
were many gravel-walks edged with trim double borders of box, 
behind which were planted tall, stiff-backed hollyhocks and sunflowers 
lording it over the bright-faced Sweet Williams, meek larkspurs, and 
strong-scented southern-wood growing under their shadow. Flox and 
saxifrage, ragged robin and sweetbriar, lupins and bold Canterbury 
bells, all the dear old-fashioned flowers grew here in profusion. But 
the part Gabrielle loved was a long, broad strip of green turf shaded 
on either side by fine trees, having for boundary a quaint old-fashioned 
arbour. You might fancy that in such an one, many centuries ago, 
under the reign of our good Queen Bess, old cronies may have sat 
hobnobbing over their punch-bowl, and discoursing in language which 
would seem strangely odd and stilted to our irreverend modern ears. 
In these days of Havanas and Manillas, Cavendish, Bird’s-eye, and 
Turkish, we should smile with ill-concealed mirth to see their 
primitive experiments on the strange weed stout Sir Walter had 
brought them over seas. But you could not by any stretch of 
imagination fancy fairy Gabrielle Romaine a stately dame, with hoop, 
farthingale, and ruff (it makes me laugh when I think of that little 
golden head peeping out from a great mass of starched muslin and 
lace), pacing with measured tread of high-heeled shoes, and carrying 
on ceremonious flirtation with a stiffly-bedizened cavalier. No! you 
must associate nothing but what is gay, simple, sweetly childish, with 
the little form that comes tripping to its favourite haunt clad in soft, 
white muslin, with long blue floating ribbons. She is full of glee; all 
her brothers are at home together—unheard-of good fortune—and they 
are coming with her father to a feast she has prepared for them in 
her summer-house. 

The said retreat is not one of those rustic gimcracks such as you 
may buy to-day at the Crystal Palace, and have removed to your 
half-acre suburban garden on a cart; but a great airy apartment, with 
cushioned seats, and a big round table, where a dozen might dine 
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comfortably. She has come to give a finishing touch; to see that 
everything is complete. Yes, there stands the great china bowl of 
roses in the midst, and there the luscious heaped-up strawberries, the 
cream and queen cakes, the shining silver tea service, and all the more 
material part of the repast which will be fully appreciated by the 
hungry young soldiers. For each of the four—Charlie, Jack, Algy, 
and Fred—have devoted their six feet of strength, good looks, and 
valiance to the service of their Queen and country. Amongst all 
these big men, for Mr. Romaine is taller and broader than any of his 
sons, lives this dainty little maiden of seventeen, ruling them as 
absolutely as nearly two thousand years ago Cleopatra swayed her 
kingdom on the yellow waters of the Nile. Who would have resisted 
a sovereignty so sweet so simple as that of this little maiden, 
whose crown was her wealth of golden hair, and her sceptre a pure 
white lily ? 

There was fear in the love of these five strong men, for Gabrielle’s 
frame was delicate: her mother had died in a decline. Mr. Romaine 
had consulted the first physicians in London on her behalf. They had 
not shaken their heads, nor even looked grave at her, but they said 
there was delicacy, and she must be very carefully guarded,—this 
little flower. 

Well, the feast was spread, the guests seated, and the presiding 
nymph held the great silver tea-pot (as much as she could conveniently 
lift) poised in mid-air : 

“Papa!” cried the little fairy, beaming smiles upon him from her 
dark blue eyes, “I am going to take a mean advantage of you. Ive 
prepared a grand banquet for you, like Esther, and when you've eaten 
and drank yourself into extra good humour, I have a petition to make 
unto you, O king!” and she toned down her laughing voice into 
solemnity. 

“We'll aid and abet,” cried Jack, in his jolly voice. 

“Yes,” echoed Fred, with his mouth full of strawberries; “ I’m 
game for anything.” 

“Well, dear, a cup more tea, and then you shall make your request 
known,” said her father. 

When she had supplied the wants of the company, she commenced : 

“ Papa, you know next Thursday week will be my birthday ?” 


“Bless my soul !” exclaimed Mr. Romaine, feigning to have forgotten, - 


as if there was not a lovely bracelet ordered already from London 
and Ryder’s, to mark the occasion. ‘“ How old shall you be ?” 

“Oh, papa! as if you did not know! Eighteen, of course; and I 
want—lI want to have a party.” 

“A party, child! what sort of party ?” 

“An evening party, of course, papa; with a band from London, 
and everything, like we had in the winter.” 
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“Bravo, Ellie!" a capital idea!” cried Charlie. “Of course the | 
governor will consent. I wonder we didn’t think of it before !” 

“Tm afraid dancing is not very good for you, love,” said her father, 
with a slight shade on his brow. “ Dr. Heaton——” 

“Dr. Heaton’s an old coddle, papa. It won’t hurt me, indeed. 
You dear old darling, do say Yes.” 

“Come, sir, say Yes!” interposed Algernon ; “celebrate Miss Puss’s 
birthday and the return of the warrior band altogether, and give a 
dance.” 

“‘ But, Gabrielle, my love, is it not too short a notice ?” 

“Oh no, papa! not a bit; there is never anything going on in 
August; and I do so want to ask our new neighbours, the Halls. 
Jack, you haven’t seen them, and they are so pretty. There are 
three, all with lovely dark hair and eyes. I would give anything to 
be like them. One for you, one for Charlie, and one for Fred.” 

“Why am I left out, miss?” cries Algy. 

“ Because you're a grand young Guardsman, sir, and I mean to 
have a lady of title for you. Lady Alice Maryon is coming to stay 
with the Parkers, and I shall invite her for your especial benefit.” 

Mr. Romaine’s consent was not very hard to win when his little 
daughter was the suppliant ; so the petition was granted, and Gabrielle 
with her brothers proceeded to arrange everything that could ensure 
the success of the birthday party amidst much jubilance and laughter. 
The mellow sun sinking lower and lower in the western sky threw his 
ruddy golden shadows athwart the broad chestnut leaves, and came 
peeping in at the door of the summer-house. Surely the gaze of 
Phoebus never lingered on a sweeter scene than this loving union of 
weakness and strength. To-morrow, next week, next year, he may 
peer curiously in again, but he will never more see there the sight on 
which he dwells so lovingly to-night. 


Cuapter II. 


Tue fifth of August has come at last. Gabrielle is eighteen to-day. 
She trips out of the house into the garden with a basket on her arm, 
a huge pair of scissors in her little fingers to cut flowers for the 
- further adornment of the rooms. “ Jack! Charlie! you lazy boys, 
come and help me. Fred is too busy making love to Ada in Queen 
Elizabeth’s garden. We won't disturb them.” So with many quips 
and pranks and wiles the little mistress flits about taking sunshine 
wherever she goes, bringing out smiles on the faces which look up at 
her kind merry words. “ Lord love her pretty face!” says the coach- 
man, as she runs into the stable with a carrot or lump of sugar for her 
pet Sibelle. ‘Bless her sweet heart!” cries the cross old butler, as 
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she trips into the pantry with some mild request. The dogs fawn 
upon her, the horses thrust their noses into her pretty white hands— 
even sleepy puss, lying curled up in full sunshine, sends a volume of 
great purrs after her. Who ever looked on Gabrielle Romaine without 
loving her ?—too well, alas! But all is bright to-day; everything is 
in active preparation ; the sun gets to his resting-place midway in the 
heavens, declines, sinks, is gone altogether. 

“T wish papa and Algy would come, Jack,” pouts Ellie. ‘“ Why 
could not those tiresome people wait a day longer ?” 

Jack takes out his watch. 

“They'll be here in ten minutes now, dear. Go and dress. Ada 
went an hour ago.” 

Gabrielle goes obediently. In three-quarters of an hour she is 
dressed, and comes into the ball-room all in fairy white, with pearls on 
her neck, and a great lily nestling in her hair. Jack and Fred are 
there already. 

“Oh, Jack! have they not come yet?” she cries. 

“No, Puss; but there is another train. You dear, pretty little 
thing!” and loving, big-hearted Jack gives her a good squeeze. She 
does not mind his disarranging her dress a bit: is he not her pet 
brother of all ?—wouldn’t he lay down his life for his little sister ? 

Twenty minutes; the next train is due: Gabrielle's cheeks flush 
with excitement. In half an hour the guests will begin to arrive, 
and her father may not be ready to help her receive them. 

“Here they are!” she cries, as a figure comes within sight of the 
window,—no !—yes! why it’s Algy—Algy alone! Oh, Jack! he 
seems quite lame. Something has happened.” 

Jack is out in the garden, flying towards his brother, before the 
words have fairly left her lips. 

“ Algy! what’s the matter? Where's the governor ?” 

“Coming behind in a fly. There’s been an accident: he’s awfully 
hurt: I came first, not to frighten Ellie. For God’s sake, Jack, get 
her out of the way before they bring him in!” 

And the young Guardsman, sick and staggering with pain, leans 
for a moment on his brother. 

“Poor old fellow! where are you hurt? Rest on me,” cries Jack. 
“ Aley—father won't die?” and his voice falters like a woman’s. 
“ Who's with him ?” 

“There was a physician in the train: he’s coming with him. Go 
in, Jack, or Ellie will suspect.” 

Jack nerves himself with a desperate effort, and goes calmly towards 
the house. But Gabrielle is already on the steps, in her satin shoes, 
with uncovered neck and arms. 


“Come in, darling!” says Jack, tenderly. “You'll catch your 
death of cold.” 
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“ Oh, Jack—what is it? what has happened ?” 

“ Algy’s hurt his foot: come in, Ellie, dear!” and the young man 
draws her in with tender force. But she breaks from him, and, rushing 
down the steps, flings herself on her younger brother. 

“ Are you hurt, Algy dearest? Where is papa?” 

The sound of wheels coming slowly up the gravel-drive is heard 
at this moment. 

“For God’s sake, Jack, take her in!” cries Algernon, in an im- 
ploring tone. 

“ No—no—no!” she shrieks, breaking from them; and then she 
gasps: “ Only let me stay !—only let mesee him! Oh, papa !—papa !” 

They dare not use force to the fragile little creature, and so, des- 
pairingly, they let her stay. The carriage comes up to the door, and 
a tall form alights from it. Jack and Fred rush to him. Between 
them they lift out the seemingly lifeless form of their father. For 
the moment Gabrielle is forgotten : she crouches silently, with blanched 
face and terror-stricken eyes, and, as they carry him in, she follows. 
The house is all confusion; the servants run hither and thither, terri- 
fied. Upstairs goes that sad procession, the strong arms of the stranger 
supporting the heavy, death-like head. When Mr. Romaine is laid 
upon his bed, and the physician hangs over him, Gabrielle comes 
trembling to his side. He hears a faint rustle, and, turning, sees a 
small, white face, looking scared from out a crown of golden hair. 
Somehow he thinks of Shakespeare’s “ Ophelia.” A great compassion 
comes over him for this poor little stricken maiden, decked in the 
fairy ball robes, and he hastens to answer the look of entreaty in the 
imploring eyes. He has more tender pity than some who think it 
duty to adhere to rigid truth: he takes her hand, and says very 

ently : 
“é. This is just a fainting fit. Please God, we shall soon have him 
better. You must not stay now, but when we have made an examina- 
tion. you shall come again.” 

“You promise?” she cries, with wild entreaty in her eyes, too 
utterly agonized to ery. 

“TJ promise! I will fetch you myself.” 

At first the physician had little hope of his patient, but presently 
Mr. Romaine opened his eyes and moaned. ‘The injuries were chiefly 
internal—his sufferings intense. After an hour, Dr. Yorke went 
downstairs to find Gabrielle. She flew to meet him, with wistful eyes. 

“Your father is conscious now,” he said, gently. ‘He will get 
over it.” | 

Then the great tears came raining down Gabrielle’s white face in a 
torrent, and her tender frame shook with sobs. Philip Yorke looked 
at her with an unwonted moisture in his eyes, a knot rising in his 
throat. The sight of her quivering, convulsed form, sent a strange 
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thrill of pain to his heart. He took a soft white cloak that lay near, 
and covered her neck and arms with it. 

“ You will take cold,” he whispered, kindly. 

“ May I go to papa?” she asked presently. 

“You shall if you wish it, but I would rather you waited until to- 
morrow.” 

“Do let me go now?” she cried, rising. 

“Tf I promise to stay all night with him myself, will you not wait 
a few hours ?” 

Looking up in his kind, grave face, she felt a sudden, boundless 
trust in him. 

“ And to-morrow,” he went on, “ to-morrow you shall be installed 
as head-nurse—only go to bed now, and try to sleep.” 

She promised, and went away obediently to her room. Not to 
sleep, for many hours; but to toss wakefully from side to side; to 
send up fervent prayers for her darling father ; to cry bitterly when 
she fancied he was suffering, and to feel a great, re-assured comfort 
in the presence of the stranger. As the morning light came strongly 
through the drawn blinds, she fell into a heavy sleep. 

When she awoke, Jack was bending over her, and the full August 
sunshine poured into the room. She did not remember at first, and 
only looked up with' a wondering smile at seeing her brother there. 
Then remembrance dawned upon her. 

“ Oh, Jack, papa ?” 

“The dear old governor's better, darling—TI came to tell you.” 

“ And that gentleman ?—the doctor ?” 

“Dr. Yorke? He’s gone; he was obliged to be in town by ten 
o'clock, but he is coming again this afternoon—and Ferrers is here. 
He’s the nicest, kindest fellow I ever met in my life. Wasn't it for- 
tunate, his happening to be in the train ?” 

“ Was he hurt, Jack ?” 

“Nota bit. Only a little shaken.” 

The days wore slowly away, and Mr. Romaine gradually recovered. 
His little daughter was an indefatigable nurse, refusing absolutely to 
leave him, except at night. Big, tender-hearted Jack, installed him- 
self also in the sick-room as long as he was at home, but his leave of 
absence was nearly up. Algernon, who had quite recovered from the 
accident, and Charles were already gone. 

There was great lamentation when Jack’s turn arrived. Poor little 
Gabrielle missed him sadly. At Mr. Romaine’s urgent request, Dr. 
Yorke still came frequently to see him; and, after awhile, the golden- 
haired maiden came to watch eagerly for his arrival. She would 
gather him the choicest roses, because he once said he cared for flowers. 
She would have all manner of dainty refreshment spread out for him, 
and was in an ecstacy if he only partook of it. Pluto could not have 
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watched Proserpine’s appetite with more intense concern than did 
Gabrielle the physician’s. His visit was always rather a long one, 
because he had to wait for the up-train, and she would watch him 
furtively, with a strange, fascinated interest, as he talked to Mr. Ro- 
maine. What was there in him to attract this soft, kitten-like maiden ? 
A tall, deep-chested frame, with a cold, grave, passionless face, and 
thoughtful grey eyes, which looked as if they lived for science, and 
discovering the dark causes of human ills, alone. It was a handsome 
face, with the broad open brow and well-cut mouth ; but there were 
threads of white in the dark curling hair, for Philip Yorke’s life had 
already numbered eight lustres. But Gabrielle thought of him all the 
day, and dreamed of him at night, whilst he never gave to her a look 
or word more than kindness and courtesy demanded. Was he blind, 
that he failed to read those ingenuous eyes ? 

In time Mr. Romaine became so well that Dr. Yorke’s visits per- 
force had an end; but so great was his regard and liking for the 
physician that he ‘begged him to come down and stay at Beechwood 
as often as the arduous duties of his profession admitted. Philip Yorke 
accepted the invitation when it was given, but months rolled by, and 
Gabrielle never saw the man who had come to fill such a large portion 
of her thoughts and dreams. Sometimes Mr. Romaine went to 
London and consulted him; then, on his return, many were the ques- 
tions his little daughter would ask. Yes, he answered, he had seen 
Dr. Yorke; he ‘looked somewhat worn—was overworked. He had 
promised to come some Saturday until Monday, to have a day’s shoot- 
ing-—that was the one recreation he permitted himself—had not been 
able to fix a day though. 

The dear little maiden’s cheeks began to pale. She did not go 
singing about the rooms, with that sweet blithe voice all the household 
were wont to listen for; and the heaven-blue eyes grew to have a 
pained, wistful look. As, in the olden fairy tale, many handsome young 
princes travelled from afar to waken with their kisses the sleeping 
beauty, so came many gallant hearts seeking to quicken love in the 
heart of pretty Gabrielle. But for them she slumbered heavily, seeing 
in her dreams one form alone; and for all he would see or care, she 


cried to herself, she might slumber on into the long trance from which 
is no awaking here. 


Cuapter III, 


Was it so? Did he in truth care nothing? Were his senses so 
dulled that he knew nought of the love he had called into life? No! 
He had seen it all well enough, with a strange wonder, a strange pain. 
This pure lily maiden to love him, a man twice her age, who many 
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weary years ago had banished all hopes of the love of good women. 
His heart ached as he thought of that fresh young love which would 
have seemed a glimpse of heaven to him if . . . Oh! that curse of his 
life, which nothing could alter or atone for now! “TI will not go fo 
Beechwood any more,” Philip Yorke said to himself; “it is but a 
child’s fancy. She will soon forget me, when she no longer sees me.” 
During all the long winter months, through the fresh springtide of 
budding hedges, when fair mother earth awakes from her long trance, 
he kept his resolve in spite of oft repeated invitations from the 
Romaines. But one day, in the early summer, came a delicate note 
from Gabrielle. ‘“ Papa is not quite so well,” she wrote. “He has a 
slight return of the old pain, and does not feel equal to a journey in 
the train. Will you come down to-morrow, and stay until Monday ? 
The country looks so pretty ; we think a little change would do you 
ood.” 

. What could he do? A man in any other profession might have 
invented some excuse ; but a physician is at the beck and call of any 
one who chooses to demand his services. And if he went at all, he 
might as well stay: it would seem uncourteous to refuse again. So 
he went; and Gabrielle and her father received him with the warmest 
welcome. How sweet and peaceful it seemed here among the Surrey 
hills, with the birds still singing, the sunlight still falling on the 
green grass and boughs, as they sat out after dinner. Mr. Romaine 
and he talked and smoked, while Gabrielle flitted hither and thither, 
waiting on her father, playing with her dogs, or sometimes sitting 
still to listen, with eyes turned full upon him as he spoke, like Desde- 
mona might have done to the Moor. When the last ray of sunlight 
was gone, and they went into the house, Miss Romaine sang to them 
old simple ballads in a voice as sweet as an angel’s. 

“T will never come again,” groaned Philip Yorke to himself as he 
watched her, and felt a wild worship of her beauty and innocence 
surging up in his heart. The next afternoon some one came from town 
to see Mr. Romaine, and Gabrielle was left alone with the physician. 

“You have never seen ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Garden,’” she said. 
“Come, and I will show it you.” 

He rose and walked with her to her favourite spot. 

“T do not wonder at your coming here often,” he smiled, as they 
paced together up and down the broad turf walk. “It is a very 
Arcadia for day-dreams.” 

“T call that my palace,” she laughed, pointing to the summer- 
house ; “sometimes I give parties there. Last summer I had a de- 
lightful one; all my brothers were at home together, and we per- 
suaded papa to let me have my birthday ball. That was the terrible 
day of the accident, you know. What should we have done if you 
had not been there ?” 
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“You would have sent for some one else,” said Dr. Yorke, quietly. 

“Qh, but no one would have been like you,” she answered, turning 
the blue eyes upon him with a look that betrayed all their simple tale. 

“ You love your father very dearly,” he remarked, abruptly. 

“Tove him! oh, yes! with all my heart! And Jack, and all my 
brothers.” 

“T suppose you would not be happy if you were like me, and cared 
for no one in the world,” he said, deliberately. 

“ Don’t you care for any one?” asked Gabrielle, a little wistfully. 

“TJ have not known what it means to love any one for the last ten 
years,” replied Philip Yorke, coldly. “I never shall again. My pro- 
fession is wife, sister, child to me; I have not one thought for any- 
thing else.” 

Gabrielle turned away to hide her face, and they walked on in 
silence. 

“ Papa has promised me another party this year,” she said, presently. 
“T wish you would come.” 

“T? I never go to balls. It is ten years since I went to one.” 

“Won't you come to mine, as a very, very great favour?” and 
Gabrielle looked up at him with such entreating eyes, that Philip 
Yorke felt a sudden desire to stoop and kiss the dear little childish 
face. He was silent for a moment, so carried away by his thoughts 
that he forgot to answer her. 

“ Do!” she pleaded, softly ; and, with a start, he came back to con- 
sclousness. 

“Tf you wish it, I will,” he answered, smiling. Then they walked 
back to the house. 

Gabrielle’s birthday came in due course, and this time it was marked 
by no unpropitious event. A little before twelve Dr. Yorke entered 
the ball-room. He had had a long weary day; his head ached with 
want of rest, but he had promised her, and would not break his word. 
His eyes sought out the fair little mistress of the ceremonies. Yes, 
there she was, all in white, as he remembered so well to have seen her 
before, with pearls on her neck, and big white lilies nestling in her 
golden hair. A jealous pang shot through him as he watched her in 
the arms of a young, handsome man ; but as they paused in the waltz, 
he saw her eyes—those eyes which always reminded him of the blue 
veronica—search eagerly round the room. As they lighted on him, a 
glad smile beamed over her face. Then he sighed bitterly. She left 
her partner, and came quickly towards him. 

“ How good of you to come! And you look so tired. Have you 
had some wine ?” 

“No, thank you. Ido not care for anything. I have come to wish 
you many happy returns of the day.” 

Alas! poor little Gabrielle! Philip Yorke wishing you that wish ; 
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what a mockery it seemed in those after-days, when he remembered 
every word he ever spoke to you! 

I must not linger now: my story is not of these pleasant days. I . 
would not make the sweet more sweet, lest the bitter should seem too 
bitter in your eyes. 

The ball was over—Philip Yorke gone. . 

Many a day Gabrielle sat in her dainty maiden room, dreaming like 
the Lily Maid of Astolat of her absent knight, so kind and grave, who 
never had spoken one word of love to her—never been aught but 
courteous and cold. The little fairy was not so blithe now; she did 
not trip through the house, breaking like a sunbeam into the lives of 
those around her. Sometimes she sat with dreamy eyes all the summer 
afternoon, her hands lying idle, ignorant when people watched her 
with loving anxious eyes, not even seeing the wistful looks her faithful 
terrier cast upon her unheeding face. Mr. Romaine understood it all, 
and sighed with a strange wondering sadness at her love for the cold, 
grave man twice her age, who was too wrapt in his profession to think 
or care for a child’s fancy. 

Tt was a bright afternoon early in October; the summer had lasted 
on into autumn, and still the leaves were on the trees. Green, brown, 
russet-red and gold; all the lovely tints on which our autumn suns 
linger were in that quaint old garden. Gabrielle was pacing slowly 
up and down her favourite haunt, thinking regretfully of the fair 
summer that was gone by, of the cold, dreaded winter coming on. 
There had been some talk of her spending the winter abroad, but she 
had opposed it vehemently : it was death to her the thought of going 
somewhere so far off, where she would have no hope of seeing him. 

There came a quick step along the gravel-walk, and Gabrielle 
turned. She stopped suddenly, with a throbbing heart, the vivid roses 
mantling in her pale cheeks as she uttered : 

“ Dr. Yorke !” 

But he was altered: his face was not cold or passionless now, but 
glad with brightness and hope. 

“ Little Gabrielle,” he whispered, “ may I ask for your love at last?” 

Was it all some strange dream that had come to this little maiden 
as she wandered forlorn in her bower—some vision sent her of the 
compassionate gods? Ah,no! those bright shining tears showed how 
glad, how real was her happiness. 

And so it came to pass that this fresh young life and the strong 
stern one were blended together in a great love, so great that none 
could say which owned the larger share. Was it more happiness to 
the little frail maiden to cling round the shelter of that strong heart ? 
or was this pure love more priceless to the man who had thought the 
best part of life sapless and withered for him? Perhaps it was hardly 
a match Mr, Romaine would have chosen for his idolized daughter ; 
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but when he saw how the roses returned to her cheeks when he heard 
her glad voice singing again as she tripped about the house, and 
watched the sweet smiles dimpling in. her face, he thanked God, and 
was content. There was no more talk of wintering abroad. Gabrielle 
seemed so well and strong, her father almost forgot how anxious he 
had been for her a month ago. It was fixed then that the marriage 
should take place in December. Philip Yorke begged so hard that 
there should be no longer delay, and Mr. Romaine, with a sore heart, 

yielded the point. ' 

The 20th of December came at last, clear, bright, shining—as fair 
a winter sun as ever shone upon a lovely bride. What a.sweet, tender 
little flower it was! with what loving eyes all those six stalwart men 
gazed on the dear face, looking like some pure white flower from out 
its aureole of golden hair! They had all come to the wedding, 
Jack, Charlie, Fred, and Algy; and, besides, there were four pretty 
bridesmaids and a gay party. The fair procession passed up the aisle 
of the country church, taking their places at the altar rail. Who 
would have known that handsome face, with its tender, smiling mouth, 
for cold, stern Philip Yorke? Ah! never to be cold or stern to her 
his darling wife from this day forth. 

The ceremony commenced : the clergyman read the opening address, 
and then gave the solemn charge. He paused for a moment, and 
through the church came a harsh voice : 

“T forbid the marriage !” 

Startled, every one turned, and then all eyes were fixed upon the 
bridegroom. No need to ask a question: there, upon the ashen face 
and staggering form, was written, plainer than all words, that this 
was no vain interruption. Gabrielle cast one wild glance at him; all 
the colour died out of her cheeks, and, with a convulsed sob, she fell 
backwards. Jack caught her in his arms, and carried her, like one 
dead, into the vestry. 


Cuarter IY. 


Pure Yorke sat locked in his own room, his head bent down upon 
his arms, with such anguish for company as men rarely know, even in 
this sinning, suffering world. Fifteen years of bitterness, of strug- 
gling to forget and live down: a momentary gleam of God’s fair 
sunshine, and then—the night of blackness and thick darkness. 
Sixteen years before this day, Philip Yorke, young, passionate, 
headstrong, had fallen into the meshes of a scheming woman. 
Shameless, abandoned,, far inferior to him in position, she had yet 
exercised a strange fascination over him, and he married her, despite 
the prayers, the entreaties of his mother and friends. The delusion 
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lasted a little while, even after she was his wife, until one day he 
awoke to the knowledge of what she really was. Violent, shrewish, 
impure of life—and yet he could bring nothing actually against her 
since her marriage. “ You shall never be divorced from me,” she 
sneered, in her coarse, mocking voice. ‘You are tired of me; you 
would like to get rid of me, and marry that little, doll-faced Nelly 
Steele, but you never shall!” Goaded to madness by his sickening 
disgust for this creature who called him husband, Philip Yorke 
plunged into the wildest excesses, and then, when she had every 
‘ proof she wanted against him, she resumed her old courses. So, 
at twenty-five, a man’s life was wrecked by one act of headstrong, 
boyish folly. Philip Yorke had dug the grave for his hopes; he did 
all that remained to be done—gave them decent burial, trod down the 
turf, and built up the monument of a useful life over them. The 
world saw the shining mausoleum, and never guessed how hollow and 
empty it was. He never saw his wife, but sent her money periodically 
through an agent: and so the years rolled on. She was in America 
when he first saw Gabrielle Romaine. A month after the last birth- 
day ball, a New York paper was sent to him. Turning it curiously 
over, he came to a paragraph marked with a cross, and headed: 
“ Suicide of Catherine Yorke.” It described the person of his wife: 
age forty-two, of a florid appearance, with black hair, and of intem- 
perate habits. He laid down the paper, with a throbbing pulse. If 
it were only true !—if at last this cursed nightmare was taken off him 
for ever! Free!—free to love and be loved by that pure little lily 
maiden: to have a hope—a life still before he died! 

He wrote to his agent, and awaited the answer in feverish im- 
patience. ‘There was no doubt, came the reply, that the dead woman 
and Dr. Yorke’s wife were identical; the day before her suicide she 
had presented herself at the office, and clamorously demanded money. 
Her appearance was strange, her manner wild, as though in a state of 
intoxication. From that time she had not been seen again, although 
she had threatened to come every day until they gave her the money 
she wanted. The agent, Mr. Brown, had refused her the sum until 
it became due. Since then the day of payment had passed, and no 
application was made for it. There could be no doubt of the woman’s 
identity, as he had made all inquiries, and found that the life and 
habits of the suicide corresponded exactly with those of Dr. Yorke’s 
unhappy wife. And so the burden rolled away from the poor toiler, 
and left him free, glad of heart, a changed man—until that day in the 
little country church where, standing beside his darling, on the very 
brink of Heaven in this world, that voice, so long unheard, plunged 
him down into the very shades of Hell. She forced herself into his 
presence, that shrill, fierce-tongued virago, mocking him with her 
coarse sneers until he could have strangled her where she stood. 
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“ Am I revenged at last?” she hissed. -“ And so you thought there 
was only one Catherine Yorke in the world? You thought, because 
she was of intemperate habits, it must be me. J sent you that paper. 
I saw my way to sting ‘you at last as you have done me, and dragged 
me down, and kept me in want all these years. I set Tom on to 
watch you, and when I heard all your fine doings, and how you were 
going to marry a girl young enough to be your daughter, I thought 
I’d come over in time to be at the wedding.” And the woman uttered 
a shrill mocking sound that seemed like the laugh of a fiend in Philip 
Yorke’s writhing ears. 

How crept on those days of torment, those nights of anguish! He 
went about his work as usual, and people stared strangely at him, for 
his miserable story had been published to society in the newspapers, 
headed, “ An Interrupted Wedding.” What mattered it to the world? 
It said nothing to him, because he was a skilful physician, and it 
required his services. Once he had thought to go away, somewhere 
far off, where prying eyes could no longer look curiously upon him ; 
but he felt that without his profession he would go mad. Mr. Romaine 
refused to see or hold any communication with him, and of Gabrielle 
he heard nothing. 

One bitter March morning, as he sat in his consulting-room to 
receive patients, the servant brought him a note. His hand shook as 
if palsied when he tried to open it. “I am waiting in the carriage. 
I must see you. May I come in?—Gabrielle.” Thus it ran. 

He turned away for a moment to steady his voice, and then said— 

“ Ask the lady in here at once.” 

A moment of agonized uncertainty ; then the door opened, and the 
little figure he knew so well came in slowly, closely veiled. 

Philip Yorke stood speechless, without moving. When she came up 
to him he shrank back. “Oh child, child! why have you come ?” 
he cried, in a harsh trembling voice. 

Gabrielle drew-the veil from her face; the poor white face, so thin 
and hollow that the sight of it broke his heart. She laid her hand on 
his arm, looking up with eyes dimmed by many tears. 

“Philip,” she whispered, “I could not part from you so. They 
would not let me see you, and so I came when no one knew of it.” 
A cough interrupted her, a cough that sent a thrill of agony quivering 
through every nerve of his strong frame. 

“Oh, Gabrielle, child, you should not have come out to-day !” 

“Why ?” she asked, wearily. “I do not care for life any more now, 
Philip. I felt I must see you once, and tell you that I do not blame 
you. I know nothing, only I loved you so; I know you would not 
have broken my heart. Would you, dear Philip ?” 

He covered his face with his hands, the blinding passionate tears 
raining through them. Had he not already tasted the bitterest 
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anguish life held, but he must look on this piteous white face and read 
the end of its story written there? Gabrielle put both her hands upon 
his arm, crying too. 

“T am not ill, Philip,” she whispered. “I shall soon be better. I 
must not stay longer now; only remember, darling, I shall never blame 
you, never think hardly of you.” 

He drew his hands slowly from his face, and looked down at the 
eager loving eyes. Then there came a passionate longing to take her 
once in his arms in a last embrace—to kiss away the tears from the 
dear eyes, once—only once. 

Then he mastered himself with an iron will. Should he sully this 
fair flower by one unlawful touch? No! he would not even let so 
much as a finger rest upon her. 

“Oh, Gabrielle!” he cried, bitterly—‘ little Gabrielle, for whom I 
would give my life—would to God you had never seen me !” 

“No, Philip,” she answered, softly, “do not say that ; I would not 
have been without your love. Oh, you don’t know how happy it 
made me !—too happy for this world.” 

“Child!” he murmured, in a, broken voice, “if God would hear a 
prayer from such an one as I, how I would pray Him to bless you, 
for your merciful compassion in saying these things to me. Oh, little 
one, who was so near being mine, to think that now I dare not even 
touch you! How could I ever hope, after such a life as mine has 
been, that God would give me an angel like you? Oh, Gabrielle! go 
now, child—I can’t bear this any longer!” And Philip Yorke’s strong 
frame shook with passionate emotion. 

“Good-bye, Philip!” She took one of his hands in her little ones, 
laying her tender lips upon it. Then she turned and went away, 
blinded with tears. 

He strained his aching eyes after her until the door had closed, 
and then the black darkness, the darkness of night and death, swept 
into his soul, and filled it up with despair ; only despair—no light, 
no hope. 

* * * * * * * 


Philip Yorke had his will. No other man ever held Gabrielle to 
his breast, or read love in her blue eyes; but when the summer came 
she lay dead, with hands folded on her bosom, and the pure white 
lilies nestling there. 
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Che Silver Chistle. 
A TALE. 


——— 
i 


| Te usages of society in the city of Edinburgh, about sixty years ago, 
sanctioned an admixture of the middle and lower classes in the pursuit 
of pleasure and amusement, which occasionally led to complications 
| producing dangerous and sometimes fatal results. It existed almost 
| exclusively among the young of both sexes, but by an easily intelligible 
anomaly, it did not imply or extend to individual intimacy, and rarely 
or never produced private friendship between persons of unequal 
| position. The foreman of a large manufacturing establishment and 
the clerk of a judge or an advocate, the shopman of a rich haberdasher 
| and the apprentice of a writer to the signet, the highly-paid mechanic 
and the student of medicine or divinity, the petty public functionary 
and the military officer, frequently met on perfectly equal bases, at 
| subscription balls, fish dinners, strawberry feasts, picnics, and boating 
excursions; but the familiarity between the different degrees never 
| passed—at least, was understood never to pass—the limits of the place 
and the occasion. 

One of the most prominent of the frequenters of these heterogeneous 
meetings was a man named Archibald Dourhead, a silversmith. He 
was remarkable for great bodily strength, and still more for inhuman 
use of it on the most trifling occasions of what he was pleased to con- 
sider provocation. He was, moreover, the most tasteful and the most 
skilled workman that ever hammered metal, and it was this invaluable 
power that gave him the independence and obtained for him the 
position which he held in society at the period of this narrative. 

It may seem inconsistent that the usually softening and ennobling 
passion of love should find a place in such a disposition ; but observa- 
| tion and experience attest that there is no inconsistency in this con- 
junction. The passion in his case was not of the mere boy-animal 
| nature common to early youth, indicated by the sighing like furnace 
and the woeful ballad; but the true, deep-seated, all-absorbing, heart- 
consuming passion upon which life itself seems dependent. 

The object of this intensity was a beautiful creature of about seven- 

teen years of age, named Agnes Delahaye, the only child of a pensioned 
widow of an officer, but understood, partly on scandalous and partly 

| on authentic grounds, to be maintained, at least assisted in the means 

of living, by a well-known rich citizen, the reputed father of Agnes. 

| The daughter was among the highest of the numerous beautiful 
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girls who at that particular period adorned the places of amusement, 
the public walks, and the churches of the romantic city. She was 
above the average female height; her form, which in those days was 
perceptible, was symmetrically perfect, and her face and hair all that 
poets and painters conceive of the goddess of love and beauty. Her 
eyes were limpid hazel, matching the colour of her hair, and her lip 
was the pure Greek curve that speaks at once dignity and passion. 
She knew and appreciated the power of her beauty, and piqued herself 
on adapting it to what she in her wisdom deemed the characters of 
the persons upon whom it had effect, but of course without intending 
that they should see or surmise any such adaptation, or draw any 
inferences from its practice. She had discovered the feelings of the 
silversmith, and with female acuteness had penetrated their peculiar 
intensity; but she barely admitted him as the lowest on the list of the 
lovers whom position and circumstances brought within speaking 
acquaintance with her on organized occasions. 

Upon this loose acquaintance, however, the stricken mechanic arro- 
gated a sort of right, not easily definable, to be considered as her 
squire or champion, or on some such relation to her—at least, he 
spoke and acted in society as if he had such right; everybody knew 
he was the most unlikely man in the world to possess it, but the 
danger of appearing to doubt it kept them silent when it was assumed, 
however slightly or absurdly. 

At a casual public dinner-party in Archer’s Hall, where Dourhead 
and some of his immediate friends (in the common abused sense of the 
word) were present, the conversation after dinner became general, and, 
according to the fashion of the time, it was interspersed with song, 
sentiment, and toasts, the latter being mainly applied to the reigning 
beauties of the day. It was not likely that the beautiful Miss Dela- 
haye would be omitted in the convivial worship of the evening ; but by 
some indefinable reasoning her name had not been introduced, and it 
was reserved for a young Englishman, an ensign in one of the English 
regiments of militia then quartered in the Castle, to give it with 
an introductory flourish. It was drunk with enthusiasm; but it was 
observed that Dourhead, although he drank it as a duty, did not join 
in the general applause and enjoyment. He looked sullen, surveyed 
the young giver of the toast, who sat right opposite to him, with one 
of his semi-sneering, semi-malignant looks, and seemed to watch the 
conversation between him and his immediate neighbours. This natu- 
rally related to the beautiful person whose charms they were cele- 
brating, to whom the young officer said he was not known, but hoped 
for that pleasure soon, as he had been promised an introduction by a 
brother officer ;—“ but they say,” he continued, “she has some queer 
connections, and keeps indifferent company.” Here Dourhead rudely 
interjected, “She keeps as good company as any lady of her station, 
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sir.” The officer, whose name was Beaumont, somewhat startled, 
answered, “ Maybe, sir; I only say what I have heard ——” 

“You need not repeat it, sir,” thundered Dourhead. “ Miss Dela- 
haye keeps as good company as any in this room, or out of it, brother 
officers included.” 

“Tt may be, sir,” answered Beaumont, reddening ; “but if they are 
all like one in this company, I should say it is doubtful.” 

Dourhead, hardly perceiving the broad innuendo, but, determined on 
a quarrel, answered, “I have the honour of. being one of Miss Dela- 
haye’s company, sir, and I hope as good as any English lobster- 
back.” 

“You are insolent, sir,” replied Beaumont. “I must not hear the 
king’s uniform insulted.” 

“No, nor feel it, puppy,” and with the word, the wretch threw a 

decanter of wine right at the head of his antagonist. It missed him, 

owing to his sudden turning aside, but it struck and smashed itself on 
his silver epaulette, not hurting him severely, but damaging and 
disfiguring his face and clothes. 

There never was a more atrocious outrage, or a more decided and 
unexpected rejoinder. The cry of horror and alarm had scarcely left 
the lips of the indignant bystanders, when Beaumont leapt like a 
tiger-cat on to the table, cleared it at a bound, and before Dourhead 
could even attempt a thought at his object, much less prepare himself 
in any way for it, Beaumont hit him two terrific blows on the eyes, 
and repeated them in quick succession as he endeavoured to start to 
his feet. The surprise alone, without the pain, had disabled him, but 
he made an effort, ridiculously futile, to strike out and close with his 
enemy. His attempts were fruitless, his aims were false ; he was blind, 
and merely exposed himself to a continuation of his punishment, till a 
crowning point-blank blow laid him howling on the floor. Of course, 
there had been the usual clamour, and rushing to interfere, but there 
was no decided attempt at separation, and indeed there was not time, 
for all was over in little more than two minutes. 

Among the spectators the decision was unanimous that Dourhead 
had got no more than he deserved, and that Beaumont’s conduct had 
been not only justifiable but admirable; they might have added ‘mira- 
culous, for such an instance of surprise and rapidity, conquering and 
punishing superior brute force and fury in its own peculiar mode 
of war, was superhuman. The company began to disperse, and as 
Beaumont left the room with his friends, he turned towards his blind 
and bleeding enemy with a look of mixed contempt and pity, and said, 
“ Ruffian, take care how you ever again insult the king’s uniform: 
another time you may come worse off.” 

The ruffian’s feelings were indescribable. His cries and execrations 
were awful. When he was raised to his feet, he tore at his mottled 
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and mangled globe of a countenance, in the vain attempt to recover 
the use of his eyes; he struck out indiscriminately in all directions, in 
the hope of hitting some enemy, and it was necessary to overpower 
him again in order to prevent more mischief to his battered body. His 
mental ‘were even more dreadful than his bodily sufferings. They 
must be left to the imagination of the reader, as well as his mutterings 
and meditations of revenge. 

It will have been surmised that the young gentleman who achieved 
this striking conquest—by which he acquired great notoriety and 
reputation—was one of the numerous secret adorers of the distin- 
guished beauty. He had imbibed the fatal passion with an intensity 
equal, but of a total different category, to that of the silversmith. 
Although he had received a formal introduction to Miss Delahaye, he 
concealed the flame that devoured him, but it appeared in dejection of 
spirit and of look, vented itself in sighs, in sonnets, odes, music, and 
melancholy meditation on his hapless lot that placed him in poverty. 
It was well understood that Agnes Delahaye was dependent exclusively 
on her mother’s income; and what was its amount, and whence 
derived, curiosity had failed to ascertain. Marriage without money to 
live on—poverty to poverty united—the thought was abhorrent to his 
nature, and in spite of occasional glimpses of all-pervading hope, it 
checked him even in the approaches to an indication, much more to a 
declaration of his passion. Nevertheless the acute maiden perceived it, 
and not without a sensation of pleasure. Beaumont was an elegant 
specimen of fine English manliness; his conversation was intellectual, 
his manners captivating, and he was in the highest society of the 
place. His obvious admiration and respectful attentions were flattering, 
and by degrees a tinge of red on her damask cheek was visible when 
she met him unexpectedly. 

In this passive state matters stood for several months; Dourhead 
and Beaumont often exchanged looks in the street, the former never 
without a malignant scowl and an inward grind of the teeth, the latter 
with a disdainful smile of defiance. Dourhead had been most pros- 
perous as a master working-silversmith, and had altered his style of 
living accordingly ; he lived in expensive apartments, kept a horse, 
and gaye dinners. Beaumont remained in his original position of 
subaltern in a militia regiment. 

It is no part of the purpose of this narrative (much to the chagrin 
of the narrator) to detail the various incidents, the situations, suffer- 
ings, raptures, hopes, fears, and fluctuations of the love that burned 
in the breasts of these rivals, or their effects on the heart of the fair 
object of it. The necessity of compression confines it to the dry 
results of these interesting movements. Dourhead declared his love 
in a long vulgar letter, and accompanied it, without allusion, with a 
silver brooch, made entirely by his own hands. It was in the shape 
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of a thistle, and was one of the most tastefully-beautiful specimens of 
art that ever came from the hands of artisan. The stalk contained 
the national motto (surely a most unchristian one), and the body and 
leaves displayed the initials A. D., the lover’s and mistress’s, curiously 
intertwined, and seeming to produce the flower. It was, in every 
way, a most remarkable ornament, and its maker had the happiness 
of seeing it worn on the fair bosom for which it was intended. . 

The other lover’s passion remained unmitigated, but so also did his 
poverty. Yet he had declared himself, with the truth and ardour of 
a gentleman, and had not been discouraged. Events will show the 
results of both declarations. 

Dourhead’s desire of revenge had never subsided, and an accident 
afforded him the means of gratifying it in a way which would at the 
same time benefit himself and his suit. It was the imprisonment of 
Beaumont for debt, at the instance of himself as trustee on the bank- 
rupt estate of a brother in trade. He was arrested while on his way 
to an appointment with the idol of his heart, and had the mortification 
of being seen by his triumphant enemy while in the custody of the 
messenger-at-arms, in the most frequented of the public streets. It 
happened when the regiment was under orders to hold itself in readi- 
ness to march to an English county, and the horror of the possible 
consequences of absence, in the event of such a change, stung him 
more sharply than the personal infliction and disgrace of the act itself. 
After a night of sleepless agony in that dreadful and now immortal 
Tolbooth, of which the memory is marked on its site by the figure of 
a heart in granite on the causeway (horribly emblematical), he pro- 
cured writing materials, and penned the following somewhat singular 
letter : 


“ My ADORED ONE,—I did not meet you last night, because I was 
and am in jail! My mother used to tell me that whenever I was 
in trouble for any misdeed, I would find the truth the best way of 
accounting for it, and so I tell it out at once; but this is no misdeed, 
my loved Aggy, but a severe misfortune. If the regiment is not 
ordered to move for eight days, when I can have an answer from 
Lancashire, all is safe; but if there is any special muster, or order to 
march, I am ruined if I am not released—an awful predicament, but 
no dishonour. I had Sillerdike’s promise to give me time till Christ- 
mas; it is that hateful one, whom I will not name, who has thus 
entrapped me.” 


There followed three close-written pages of large paper, which 
would be as tedious to the reader as it was agitating to the receiver 
of the letter. It threw her into, all but literally, a fever, or rather 
into agonies which no real fever would inflict. Every idea, every 
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scheme, every supposition, tending towards a possibility of saving her 
lover passed through her burning brain, all hopelessly. Money she 
had none; friends, that is, acquaintances, plenty, and among them 
gentlemen who would eagerly pour into her lap money to any amount, 
without asking a question ;—an idea scouted as soon as formed ;—to 
confide in her mother would augment rather than mitigate her em- 
barrassment ; her female friends, whom she might trust, were as 
helpless as herself, and, above all, there was the crowning destruction, 
the utter impropriety and inexplicability of her appearing at all in the 
matter. 

Sinking under this accumulation of perplexities, she mechanically 
re-perused the letter ; the debt was only twenty-five pounds. Twenty- 
five pounds! the exact amount of her mother’s quarterly allowance 
from Mr. ——, regularly paid by his agent, Mathew Merrybody, 
writer to the Signet, due in a month! Oh, could it be forestalled! 
A gleam of hope, the first that really had light. 

It is astonishing how much relief is afforded to deep perplexity by 
any idea that implies bodily action, and how much more by the action 
itself. It was noon; her mother had not left her bedroom. Bonneted 
and shawled Miss Delahaye was rapidly in the street, on her way to 
Mr. Merrybody’s chambers, without having given herself time to think 
of the course she was to follow towards gaining her end, and when 
she did think, she began to hesitate about going on. How was her 
hesitation removed, and her purpose strengthened by the casual meet- 
ing with her rollicking friend Margery Macinnerhenny, who, among 
other tattling information, told her that the East Lancashire was 
“ordered off at last, and you will lose your smart beau, my bonnie 
lassie, unless you pack up your tatters and follow the drum—ha, ha, 
ha! don’t look so dismal, Nancy ; they will be here a week still, and 
Captain Gardiner told me they were getting up a farewell ball ;—but 
where are you hurrying to so early?” Miss Delahaye answered as 
connectedly as she could, almost panting with agitation, and with 
some difficulty parted with her friend. 

Mathew Merrybody was a worthy old gentleman of the school of 
twenty years before the epoch of the present tale, just young enough 
to have discarded the cocked hat and shoe-buckles, but old enough to 
keep the fawn-coloured knee-breeches, and topped boots over pink 
silk stockings, a broad-tailed bottle-green coat, and magnificent cam- 
bric shirt-frills, plaited small and great on alternate days. He was 
thoroughly kind by nature, but hampered considerably by the techni- 
calities of his trade—observant, experienced, cautious but liberal, an _ 
excellent master, and a steady friend. His character was tolerably 
well displayed in the interview now to be related. 

“Nancy Delahaye, as I stand here! Well, I know I am old, but 
wee Nancy come to woman’s length makes me older still. I need not 
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ask how you are, tho’ I have seen you looking better ; sit down, sit 
down,” and he placed her in a seat close to his own pompous easy 
chair. After the usual preliminary general inquiries as to her mother’s 
health, and the current topics, he continued: “And what happy 
matter has brought me this pleasure? This is oure early for a 
morning visit, tho’ it’s near one o’clock afternoon. What can I do for 
my old friend, Mrs. Delahaye? for you are here on her errand, Til 
warrant.” 

“My mother is but poorly, sir,” answered the lady ; “ but it is not 
quite for her that I am come.” 

“No?” asked the gentleman. “It must be some especial call that 
brings out the bonnie sel’ of ye at this hour alone.” 

“T wish to serve a friend,” said she, tremulously. 

“A friend! Well, ‘ friendship, sweetener of life, I owe thee 
much!’ as my friend John Blair says. What can I do to pay some 
of my debt ?” 

“Debt!” said Agnes, catching at the word. “ Debt !—it is—about 
—debt—I am come, sir. I wish to pay one, and if you could let me 
have my mother’s quarter now, I could repay it in eight days, and 
she need never know——” 

“Hum—m—m !” interjected the lawyer. “Then does she not know 
of your object ?” 

“No, sir; and if it is very wrong, all the wyte (blame) is on me, 
but it is a case of sad necessity.” 

“No doot, no doot: and your friend has applied to you? Well, 
she has chosen a fair money-lender, at least.” 

“That’s not it, sir; nobody has applied to me.” 

“ Better and better; you are moved by her distress, and fly on the 
wings of friendship to her relief. Let us hear, let us hear.” 

“That's not it, sir. Will you kindly advance me the money ?” 

Mr. Merrybody, after a pause, answered: “If you are in a strait 
for siller, my dear bairn, ye shanna want a penny as long as I 
have a pound; but we old men of business don’t like to part with 
money without knowing how it is to be bestowed, and Ishould be 
very glad to hear some more to that effect. It is not common for 
young ladies to borrow for other people.” 

“No, sir,’ sobbed the young lady; “but my friend has not the 
power of appearing to borrow.” 

“Hum!” half muttered Merrybody. “Horning and caption! Well, 
where is she? In the Canongate, or the heart of Mid-Lothian >” 

“Oh, Mr. Merrybody, do not ask so many questions! I shall sink 
under them. It is not for a woman that I am concerned.” 

“Not for a woman! My silly lassie; and what man would he be 
that would let you come on such an errand? Na, na, Nancy; let him 
thole his trial, heartless loon! But you are shakin sadly, my bairn.” 
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“Let me go, Mr. Merrybody,” said she, attempting to rise, but in 
vain, for she was on the point of fainting. Mr. Merrybody held her 
with the most tender care, but great alarm; assuring her that if she 
would be calm, everything she desired should be granted, and she 
“micht tak’ a’ the cash in the house awa’ wi’ her in her pouch, if 
she wore one, or whether she wore one or not.” 

This not only recovered the girl, but opened the sluices of her 
bursting heart to a tearful confession of the truth of her object, and 
led to an almost ridiculous display of feeling on the part of the con- 
fessor. “Hoot, lassie,” he every now and then interrupted; “ hoot, 
what ails my een? I am getting a bad cold” (blowing his nose). 
“You are making a bairn o’ me, or, worse still, a fool. Hoot” (taking 
snuff), “this is not like business. Be calm, Mathew, be calm. Nae 
fules to auld fules—hoot.” He found relief in summoning his head 
clerk, and when he came, “Jock,” he said, “run away to the Bill 
Chan’mer, and see the state of Dourhead against Beaumont; put in a 
judicio sisti, ay, or a judicatum solvi; or, better still, go to 
Tam Dookry, and intimate a suspension; or, better than a’, dis- 
charge the diligence and liberate the defender. Hoot, Jock! what 
are ye girinin’ at? I have had a cold in the head before now.” 
Jock was all intelligence, and departed on his beautifully-clear in- 
structions. 


“And now, Missie,” continued Mr. Merrybody, “does your mother 
know of all this ?” 

“She knows all but about my coming here,” answered Agnes. 

“ Does she know of the attachment ?” 

“ Alas, yes! but she—she does not—approve.” 

“ Enough said; but she may come round. It will not do to thwart 
her off-hand. I have heard o’ that joe of yours, and, to be honest, not 
much good, except the weel-deserved lickin’ that he gave to that 
tinkler Dourhead. But I must have no underhands; and I make it a 
condition of the help that I am going to give you, that your mother 
is to be informed of all, and more than that, you must promise me 
that you will not marry your ‘friend’ without her consent. Come, 
promise me that.” 

The blood of Agnes Delahaye rushed to every pore of her body, 
and crimsoned her face and neck to a painful extreme, as she answered, 
after a struggle, severe but natural under the circumstances, “TI pro- 
mise !” 

“ Never to marry him without your mother’s consent ?” 

“JT promise never to marry him without my mother’s consent.” 

“And now, my sweet child, give me a kiss, and come up to the 
drawing-room to Mrs. Merrybody. You say that your mother will 
not be surprised at your absence, so you will e’en wait till Mr. Drouthy 
returns. Come your wa’s!” And he led her to his beautiful drawing- 
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room, where she was most cordially received by its mistress, to wait, 
as Mr. Merrybody with a grin expressed it, for “ further orders.” 

The conclusion was, that Mr. Merrybody, by certain proceedings 
and on certain conditions, procured the liberation of the prisoner, and 
the lovers were again in all the blissful tortures of stolen meetings 
and clandestine correspondence, to say nothing of the impending 
departure of the regiment, and the vast and varied consequences 
to which that dreaded event might lead. 

The invitations for the farewell ball were issued, comprising among 
the guests some of the upper public functionaries and civic office- 
bearers of the higher corporations, and among them, alas! Archibald 
Dourhead, Sub-Deacon of the Hammermen. The “vile mechanic” 
himself had been absent from town during the proceeding for the 
liberation of his enemy, and returned uninformed of that important 
movement in his destiny. The invitation accordingly gave him the 
double pleasure of gratified vanity and vindictiveness, and perhaps 
even more, the hope of some triumphant result of his still absorbing 
passion, in the opportunities offered by the absence of the detested 
rival. 

The hour of assembling at the farewell ball arrived. All was bril- 
liancy and military magnificence. The entrance and staircase were 
lined by negroes, in splendid Turkish costume, with large lighted 
torches of perfumed wax. Music welcomed, with appropriate airs, 
the arriving guests, who were received at the landing by the youthful 
subalterns, and passed by them to the lady presiding, and to the 
colonel, and other superior officers. Colours, banners, arms in all 
artistic arrangements, national emblems and devices, ornamented the 
walls of the noble ball-room, sparkling with the lustre of resplendent 
beauty and grace and grandeur. 


* And ‘Scotland’s’ capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry; and bright 
The lamps shone on fair women and brave men. 
A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell.” 


But on one of the guests the very first sight fell like a death-doom. 

It has been stated that Mr. Dourhead did not know of the release 
of Beaumont. Conceive, therefore, his feelings, when he saw him in 
all the dignity of military state, receiving and welcoming high per- 
sonages, and among them himself, with all the courtesy and honour of 
his position. He barely succeeded in suppressing all appearances of 
mortification, as he coldly passed him by, and entered the ball-room. 
There were several familiar faces, male and female, but there was not 
the face indelibly impressed on his heart in characters of flame. 
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The room was only partially filled, so that he could make himself 
certain of her not being present, and he accordingly so placed himself 
that he could see her as she entered. Imagine his sensations at her 
approach, leaning on the arm of Beaumont, and followed by her 
mother and a young lady friend. The party were formally introduced 
to Lady Lucy Lascelles, and led to a prominent seat; dancing com- 
menced ; the officers and ladies of the regiment were assiduous in procur- 
ing partners and arranging sets. All went smoothly and joyously, save 
in the boiling blood of the stricken tradesman. At last, he mustered 
sufficient self-possession to ask Miss Delahaye to dance, and was 
received with more than her usual affability ; and her conversation and 
manner during the long country-dance that ensued, gave every indi- 
cation of his being a welcome partner. This was encouraging, and 
the sensitive lover, although sometimes doubtful of the peculiar tone 
of forced attention which the lady displayed, was comparatively 
happy. 

Minuets and gavots, although moribund, were not dead, and 
waltzes were just born on the north side of the Tweed. Both 
were far beyond the Terpsichorean powers of the mechanic, but 
within those of the soldier. It happened that the latter had a sort 
of reputation de salon for those very graceful movements, and Lady 
Lucy Lascelles and her daughters had expressed a wish to witness a 
performance of them. Mr. Beaumont was proud of the distinction, 
and if Miss Delahaye would do him the honour of being his partner 
in the Minuet de la Cour, her ladyship’s commands should be obeyed. 
The lady consented, and the floor was cleaved for the sweep of the 
dancing couple. 

Dourhead beheld these preparations, and the excitement of curiosity 
which they occasioned, with ill-suppressed rage; but, torturing as they 
were to him, he could not withdraw his green and yellow eyes from 
the sight. He had been observed, by some of the company who knew 
his antecedents, to look daggers of jealous hate at young Beaumont, 
and more than once to have put himself almost violently in his 
way. Some of them pointed it out, with a caution, but the officer 
had not perceived any rudeness, and, if he had, he knew how to 
repress it. 

The looks of thunder continued as the dance proceeded. It will be 
recollected that, in the minuet, the gentleman’s hat is an important and 
imposing ornamentation towards the close of the performance, and the 
elegance with which it is placed in the turn towards the centre of the 
floor is invariably the signal for a burst of applause. Now, it happened 
that in the inner row of admiring spectators, at the corner where the 
cavalier turns to perform this part of the ceremony, Dourhead was 
standing transfixed, and, as Beaumont turned, with his plumed cocked 
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full front the infuriated face of the silversmith, gazing upwards at the 
fluttering plume. The applause was loud and long, but in the midst 
of it there was heard a sudden and inexplicable cry, such as is emitted 
at a shock or a'spasm from some outward cause. It was from Dour- 
head: he reeled back, almost falling, till he reached a vacant sofa, on 
which he sat panting, and wiping the globules of perspiration from 
his face and head. His mutterings, almost audible, were terrific. “TI 
will have both their lives—or—lose my own. To live after this! 
No—a double slaughter—quick—revenge: death—one or both—or 
all three !” 

The termination of the minuet closed the festival, and preparations 
for departure were rapidly proceeding. The ladies were dispersed 
among the withdrawing and dressing rooms, the gentlemen at the 
supper and refreshment rooms; a few officers of the committee loi- 
tered in a small apartment, where wine and liqueurs had been served, 
and with them Beaumont. Somewhat to their surprise, Dourhead, in 
a state of rabid excitement—he was almost foaming at the mouth— 
appeared among them. He soon made his purpose known. Ad- 
vancing swiftly to Beaumont, with his whole soul and body concen- 
trated in his terrible right arm, he struck from behind a blow aimed 
at the temple, upon which, if it had fallen point-blank, as he intended, 
it must have laid him dead, but the shriek of the bystanders causing 
Beaumont to turn, the aim missed the mortal part, and shattered 
only the cheek and frontal bones. It drove him, however, reeling 
. towards the wall, to which his enemy meant to hurl him, and again 
raised his arm, and followed up his victim to repeat the atrocity. But— 
the victim became the avenger; the instinct of self-preservation and 
his practised nimbleness of body led the hand of Beaumont to his 
sword, and, while the ruffian’s arm was still raised to destroy him, he 
was pierced through the heart, leapt up several feet in the air, and 
fell to the ground with a cry and a crash that vibrated through every 
rafter in the building. Beaumont also fell, and lay panting and 
bleeding from the face and mouth. 

The ery and commotion of course brought every individual within 
hearing of them to the spot, and foremost among them Miss Delahaye. 
On seeing the horrible spectacle of two bleeding bodies and a blood- 
stained sword on the floor, she rushed forward to what she supposed 
the dead body of Beaumont, and fell on it, shrieking and shouting 
incoherent words and wnintelligible exclamations, inaudible in the 
general confusion; but the dying man had life sufficient to hear 
them, and, in the greater agony that they inflicted than the rapier’s, 
he expired. 

Every man then present on the premises, including constables, 
soldiers, and watchmen, now crowded into the small room, and, after 
the usual confused jangle of voices, the dead body was borne to the 
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guard-room, and Beaumont was supported to a hackney-coach, and 
conveyed, unknown to the mass of bystanders, to his lodgings. 

Oh, night of agony to Agnes Delahaye! oh, morn more dreadful, 
that saw her lover taken away by the officers of justice, to answer 
a charge of wilful murder; and oh, public clamour, that prejudged 
the case on both sides, and would have interfered with justice 
itself! 

It was even so; the unfortunate Beaumont, threatened with the 
effects of a concussion of the brain, was rudely taken from his bed, 
amid the hootings and execrations, and attempts at violence, of an 
infuriated mob, utterly ignorant of everything except that a, townsman 
had been “ stabbit by a soger,” and they would have his life for it. 

Again the necessity of compression compels the avoidance of details 
that could not fail to be interesting: the precognition, declaration, 
indictment, and other preliminaries of a trial before the High Court 
of Justiciary. It can hardly be imagined that a doubt could exist in 
the mind of any reasonable being, that the dreadful deed had been 
committed in pure self-defence; and, wherever and whenever the 
truth was known, such a doubt did not exist; but there were per- 
verse and unreasonable prejudiced beings, particularly among the 
tradesmen, who were not and who would not be persuaded that 
the act was not premeditated, and perpetrated in some spirit of class 
hatred and personal jealousy ; and, to the clamours of these unreason- 
ables, and possibly from other motives, the Lord Advocate yielded, in 
framing the indictment for wilful murder. The court assembled; a 
jury of county and city gentlemen and tradesmen, unchallenged on 
either side, was impanelled; and the imposing ceremonies commenced. 

The Lord Advocate’s opening speech was studiously dry, a mere 
narration of facts that were not to be disputed, and an insinuative 
allusion to provocation having been given by the panel (prisoner), 
which induced the outrage of the blow. The first witnesses, of course, 
were those who had seen the dreadful transaction from the beginning 
to the fatal end, and their evidence seemed to settle the whole question 
at issue; but there appeared a witness in the person of a friend of 
the deceased, who had not seen any part of the scene of the alleged 
murder, but had spoken with him a few minutes before he committed 
the outrage that led to it. His evidence was to the effect that he 
found the deceased sitting on a sofa, apart from the company, in a 
state of the wildest excitement ; that he inquired the cause, and was 
answered, with a violent clench of the hand, that “that —— with 
the cocked hat has insulted me beyond human endurance!” 

The witness continued: “I asked him how; and he directed me to 
look at Mr. Beaumont dancing with Miss Delahaye, and pointing 
every now and then to his hat.” 

“ What did you understand by this ?” 
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“T understood that Mr. Beaumont was showing his partner some- 
thing that he had done with his hat, but what it was I could not 
tell.” 

“ What followed this conversation ?” 

“ Mr. Dourhead rose hastily, and passed to the side-room, and I saw 
no more of him.” 

The witness was slightly cross-examined as to his knowledge of the 
cause of the supposed insult and provocation, but nothing more was 
elicited. During the examination earnest conference had been passing 
between the prisoner and his counsel and agent, resulting in the 
witness being asked if he saw any of the peculiar motions of which 
Mr. Dourhead complained. He answered in the affirmative, and 
spontaneously exhibited the well-known movement of the dancer's 
hand, from and to the face, in the turnings of the minuet. It was 
recognised by the whole court, and the prisoner’s agent stated that 
he was assured by his client that not only had he not had the slightest 
intention of the alleged insult, but he was unconscious of having seen 
the deceased at the time stated, and could not even now imagine to 
what he alluded in his hat, which, as the jury well knew, was simply 
the uniform hat of his rank in the regiment, and there it lay on the 
table of the court. 

It was obvious that this plea of provocation, in the view of showing 
an animus in the prisoner to have a quarrel with his enemy, even if 
~substantiated, instead of utterly failing as it did, could not in any way 
affect the plea of self-defence on which the prisoner relied, and the jury 
and the court were showing symptoms of impatience at the prolongation 
of a trial which could have but one conclusion; but the counsel of the 
prisoner were desirous of establishing, by evidence as to character of 
the deceased as a notorious quarrel-seeker, that their client’s object 
had been to avoid him ; that even on the fatal night he had received 
him with marked courtesy ; and that his own character was a perfect 
contrast to that of the unfortunate being whose life he had been the 
innocent cause of taking. 

Much and strong evidence was adduced to the effect mentioned, 
apparently quite unnecessarily, for the jury gave every indication 
possible of their minds being made up. There was one witness, 
however, the last on the prisoner’s list, whom his counsel and 
agent, after consultation with him, desired to call, and the an- 
nouncement was received by the jury with obvious tokens of acquies- 
cence. 

“Macer, call’ Agnes Delahaye!” A sense of pleased expectancy 
pervaded every breast in the court, and the entry of the beautiful 
creature called was hailed with almost audible gratification. She was 
pale, that is, the usual carnation of her cheek was changed into a 
sickly hue of anxiety, but her bright eye and compressed lip gave 
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token of firm determination to go through whatever ordeal she was 
destined to undergo. 

After the usual preliminary inquiries, the examination proceeded to 
the following effect, leaving out much extraneous and unnecessary 
matter : 

“You knew the deceased, Mr. Dourhead ?” 

“T did.” 

“Had you any opportunity of forming an opinion of his character 
and disposition ?” 

“T saw him very often at subscription balls and public places, and 
sometimes he has walked home with my mother and me from church.” 

“Did you ever see any display of his temper or disposition ?” 

“He was always very violent in language and manner, and so 
sudden in bursts of rage, when anything seemed to thwart him, that 
he frightened me.” 

“ But was there no instance of the exercise of this violence ?” 

“T saw—I saw him break a boy’s arm——” 

“Do not be afraid, Miss; speak up, so that these gentlemen may 
hear you.” 

“T saw him break a boy’s arm in the pit of the theatre. I happened 
to be looking at them from the boxes, and observed the little fellow 
leaning heavily on Mr. Dourhead’s arm. Mr. Dourhead suddenly 
threw up his arm with such violence that the boy shrieked, and was 
carried out crying in pain. I heard afterwards that his shoulder was 
dislocated.” 

“Did you ever meet Mr. Dourhead after this event ?” 

“Yes ; but I endeavoured to avoid him.” . 

“You must excuse my asking questions that may appear impertinent, 
but they are necessary. Did you ever receive any presents from Mr. 
Dourhead ?” 

“Never from himself directly ; he pressed a chain on me—he—he 
was paying his addresses to me—— ” 

“Did you receive the chain ?” 

“Oh no! it was on the occasion of my refusing it that he clenched 
his hand, and looked so dreadful. I resolved, if possible, never to see 
him more.” 

“You did, nevertheless, see him again ?” 

“T could not help it, without being rude in a public assembly.” 

“But you danced with him on the night of the event which we are 
trying ?” 

“Yes; I was advised to do so, and to treat him with peculiar 
courtesy.” 

“You were advised ; who was the adviser ?” 

“Must I answer ?” 

“Not if you have any reasonable objection; but I think you had 
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better, otherwise we shall suppose you have some secret reason for 
concealment.” 

“T was advised —by—Mr. Beaumont.” 

“To treat Mr. Dourhead with marked courtesy ?” 

“Yes.” 

Here the Lord Advocate gently interposed to the effect of asking to 
what all this evidence tended. It surely was not to be maintained that 
any blackness of character, any feeling of dread in others, any counsel 
how a young lady should behave (though how that counsel came to be 
given by the panel he could not understand), would make the slaying 
of him any less a murder than if he had been a man of angelic 
sweetness. He protested against the waste of time, and the turning 
away from the true question in hand, by such frivolities. Having 
stated his opinion, he sat down with a look of some indignation, but 
did not make any motion or appeal to the court. 

The examination continued by the prisoner’s counsel detailing the 
circumstances of the agitation of the deceased man at the sight of the 
hat, and asking if the witness could give any explanation of it. He 
was answered, with violent emotion, “Oh yes, I can explain it all.” 
Panting and sobbing till partially relieved by tears, she stated that, 
“ Mr. Beaumont having come to her mother’s house to dress, the loop or 
knot of the feather in his hat came undone, and the buckle or clasp, 
or whatever it was that held it, was lost. In looking for something to 
supply the loss, she happened to light on a small silver brooch in the 
shape of a thistle; and finding that it would exactly answer the 
purpose, and was a very beautiful ornament, she put it conspicuously 
on the cockade of the feather, and——.” Her voice failed; she was 
sinking with agitation. 

“Well,” continued the counsel, “was there any—do you know of— 
state any circumstance——” 

“Oh!” cried the witness with a loud burst of tears, “it had been 
sent tome by Mr. Dourhead, and I forgot it——” She could not pro- 
ceed. Court, jury, counsel, and auditors caught the infection; the 
ladies, and many of the harder sex, wept aloud. The poor unfortunate 
whose fate was involyed in the issue, was in danger of bursting a 
blood-vessel by his efforts at suppression. A glass of water, brought 
by a female attendant, gave temporary relief to Miss Delahaye’s suffer- 
ings, and after exchanging a look with the prisoner, she said she “ could 
now goon.” She knew not how dreadfully they were to be renewed. 

When the ebullition of sensation had ceased, and the witness had 
resumed her composure, the Lord Advocate claimed his right to cross- 
examine her, and prefaced his questions with a remark to the court, 
that if they resulted in giving any pain to the witness and her friends, 
it would be owing to the revelations which the examination in chief 
had extracted—he might say extorted—from her. 
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“You inform us, Miss Delahaye, that Mr. Beaumont came to your 
mother’s house to dress. Was that a usual thing for him to do?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Was there any particular reason for it on that day ?” 

“Tt was convenient for him on his way from the Castle to the 
assembly rooms.” 

“ Hum—m !—he was to escort you to the rooms ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did he escort you ?” 

“No, sir” (after some hesitation). 

“He did not escort you? Hum! You expected him, of course?” | 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you were dressed ready to proceed with him, or, I should say, 
without him, as it turned out ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did he bring the hat to you to have the feather fastened ?” 

“T saw it hanging down when he took it out of the case.” 

“ And you found the brooch to fasten it up ?” 

“Tea, 

“You were about to say something before you were taken ill just 
now, regarding the effect of this brooch ?” 

“Oh, alas! I forgot that it had been sent to me by Mr. Dour- 
head—and—and—he must have thought it a studied affront to see it 
where it was.” 

“Hum—you seem to have assisted—you were present when Mr. 
Beaumont-— when Mr. Beaumont opened his boxes—for dressing. 
Was ever any other gentleman—Mr. Dourhead—so much——” 

Here there was such a buzz of disapprobation of the whole course 
of the Lord Advocate’s examination, that the question was not finished. 
Nevertheless, he continued : 

“T must now ask you where—that is, in what part of the house all 
this took place ?” 

The witness here gave strong symptoms of another failure of power 
longer to endure this mental rack. She panted, paused, and looked 
piteously at the prisoner. At last she gasped out: “It was in the 
bedroom.” 

The Advocate, in a loud voice, asked : 

“In whose bedroom ?” 

This was the climax. The prisoner at the bar could contain him- 
self no longer. With a burst that came from his heart’s core, he 
shouted : 

“The truth, Agnes, the truth !” 

The fainting child of love and delicacy had strength only to answer 
with a loud ery : 

“Oh, I am his wife !” 
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The words were scarcely uttered when her husband sprang over the 
bar, and, just as she was falling, caught her in his arms. The scene 
that followed is utterly indescribable. Law and all its grave con- 
comitants sank under the triumphant sway of human nature. As 
soon as the voice of reason and moderation could be heard amid the 


- clamour of excitement, the foreman of the jury, Mr. George Guidsir of 


Grannysheugh (better known in the country as “Guid Geordie”), 
rose, and in fine strong Scotch addressed the presiding judge: 

“My Lord Justice Clerk, my brother jurymen have for some time 
been ettlin’ me to tell your Lordship that their minds are long made 
up, and we canna thole ony mair of thae proceedings. The honest 
fallow at the bar did nae mair than your Lordship—a soger like 
himsel—wad hae dune under the circumstances, and he is no more 
guilty of murder than you or I or any man in the coort. Our 
verdict is ‘ Not guilty,—tak it or want it.” 

An echoing peal of the words issued from the jury-box, answered by 
the whole body of the court. When it ceased, and Miss Delahaye 
(Mrs. Beaumont) had been removed to an adjoining chamber, the 
Justice Clerk rose, and in his noble sonorous voice commanded order. 
Then, turning to the jury, he said : 

“Gentlemen, it is impossible to deny that there has been some 
irregularity in the proceedings in this -very interesting case, at least 
towards the end of them ; but I am happy to say there has been none 
on your part that can invalidate the verdict which you have given, in 
which I most cordially concur.”—|Here the shouting threatened a 
recommencement, but was repressed by signs from the judge.|—“ I 
say, I cordially concur in your verdict, and the prisoner is discharged, not 
only without a stain on his character, but with every indication of being 
an honourable and well-intentioned young man.” Turning towards 
the nearly dead prisoner, his Lordship continued: “George Beaumont, 
brother soldier,” [his Lordship under his robe of scarlet and ermine 
was—in common with a large portion of the Bar under their gowns— 
in half-uniform as a volunteer|—‘ Brother soldier, my pleasing duty 
is over, and I have now the pleasure of congratulating you and—and 
your wife” [shouting again attempted and repressed|—“on the 
result of this day’s trial. No words of mine can add to the favourable 
impression you have made on the minds of every person who has heard 
your strange tale, both as narrated in the indictment and in your own 
truthful and modest declaration. In these gratulations I must be 
permitted to include the young lady, whose deportment and demeanour 
under most trying circumstances have excited the sympathy and 
admiration of the whole court. I cannot doubt she will be a blessing 
to you in the career, professional and private, which you have to run. 


May the Almighty bless you both! You are discharged from the bar 
with honour and applause.” ; 
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This impressive address, delivered with deep emotion, closed the 
proceedings of the very remarkable day. The Lord Advocate shook 
hands with the liberated young officer, and told him he knew of his 
marriage, and the Lord Justice Clerk had the pleasure of seeing the 
reunion of the spouses in his robing-room. 

The marriage, which had been thus unexpectedly promulgated, had 
been private, but not vlandestine, nor even by simple consent, accord- 
ing to the Scotch law, for it had been celebrated by the Episcopalian 
clergyman in his neat little chapel in York Place about a week before 
the night of the ball, so that Agnes could safely make the promise to 
Mr. Merrybody not to marry Mr. Beaumont, as she had already 
married him. And the narrative cannot be more appropriately con- 
cluded than in the words of the nursery tales: “ And they lived happy 
ever after, and had sons and daughters.” 
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A Dreaw-life. 


A man lived once within the busy town, 
And filled his days with labour hard and sore: 
From break of morn, until the night fell down, 
He worked for bread amid the city’s roar. 


His toil was with no love or friendship blest, 
His path of life was blank, and cold, and sere ; 

The one faint hope that lingered in his breast 
Served but to make his present lot more drear. 





He had once loved, and (dead to all but him) 
Love’s memory yet lingered in his heart ; 

Although his soul was sick, and eyes grown dim, 
That guest from him might nevermore depart. 


A lonely man, throughout the weary day 

His hands ceased not from dull and cheerless strife ; 
The outer world for him had long grown gray, 

And little beauty blossomed in his life. 


But in his heart there was a quiet nook, 
Where lay old memories, adust and dim ; 
He read on Sundays in the ancient book, 
And dreams of his dead youth come back to him. 


He read of king, and warrior, and priest, 
Heard in his ears the battle’s thunderous din, 

And from his heart the pain of toiling ceased, 
And all his soul had peace from care and sin. 


He read: and Spring flowered round his weary life, 
He smelt the sweet, faint primroses again, 

And saw white wind-flowers in the woodglooms rife, 
Heard on the grass the apple-blossoms rain : f 


He saw the azure canopy of heaven, 

With white-winged clouds that glittered in the sun ; 
He saw the wood-depths by the sunbeams riven, 

And gold-light flower thro’ the emerald dun. 











A DREAM-LIFE. 


or 
or 
or 


He read: and he was ankle-deep in grass, 
With cowslip-umbels nodding at his feet, 
And saw the shadows of the sun-clouds pass; 
Where with the brook the heavens seemed to meet. 


He heard the songful babble of the stream, 
That from its pebbles drew sweet undertones, 
And watched the minnows, in the golden gleam, 
Dart in and out the brown and dappled stones. 


He read: and fragrance of the scented pines 
Rose round his spirit like a mist of balm, 

He saw red fruitage on the strawberry bines 
Glow in the hedges in the summer calm. 


Sweet eye-bright looked at him and meadow-sweet, 
He smelt the scent of the crushed grass again, 

And wild-thyme sent up perfume from his feet, 
The plant that yieldeth fragrance from its pain. 


Once more he passed thro’ woods by autumn worn, 
And trod brown carpets of the rustling leaves ; 
He saw the gold sun glitter on the corn, 
And heard the sickle shear the russet sheaves. 


He heard sweet voices thro’ the mist of years, 
And quaint, wild snatches of forgotten rhyme, 

And many a love he had embalmed in tears, 
Re-lived for him its early blossom-time. 


The week-day toil was but a dreary dream, 

In which the voices of the birds were hushed ; 
It was the things of life that did but seem, 

The real things on his Sabbath vision rushed. 


A dream of summer held his weary soul, 
Altho’ his life seemed echoless and dumb, 
His spirit from the webs of working stole, 
And, when he died, he thought the spring was come. 


JoHN Payne. 
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A Lost Vame. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Avurnor or “ Unctz Sruas.” 





Cuaprter LXVI. 
MARK SHADWELL LEAVES RABY. 


Marx SHADWELL, when he closed the door of his wife’s room, went 
direct to his own, where were candles burning. He opened his desk, 
and taking a letter from it, not yet folded, and written by his own 
hand, he read it through, and with the deep sigh and anxious look of 
a man still irresolute, he placed it in its envelope and sealed it. 

The window of his room looked out upon the yard in which Clew- 
son, from his own, had seen Carmel Sherlock, on the memorable 
night of the murder, make his preparations for departure. There 
Mark Shadwell now saw a man busily getting a horse between the 
shafts of his tax-cart, while a portmanteau and bag lay on the ground 
beside the wheel. 

Now Mark looked at his watch. He put on a loose coat and his 
hat, as he saw the vehicle get into motion to leave the yard. He put 
out the candles, and, with more caution than before, walked lightly 
through the gallery. 

At the head of the great staircase stood the slender figure of Miss 
Agnes Marlyn. The moonlight entering through the great window 
on the landing showed her pretty form distinctly. She was dressed in 
her ordinary costume ; there was no bonnet, no cloak, no sign of medi- 
| tated flight.. The lady in the grey, high-up dress, with the little bit 
of crimson ribbon showing like a wound at her breast, met his sudden 
and eager advance with a little sign of caution, her slender finger 
| raised. He took the wartiing, checked his hurried step, looking over 
H Ih} his shoulder. She glided a little way towards him, by the wall, 
HI | against which leaning her shoulder lightly, and‘ repeating her warning 
gesture, she awaited him. 
| The lowest and softest possible “hush!” she breathed rabbi than 
| whispered. He would have taken her hand, but she withdrew it, with 
H a gentle but decided gesture, and another “ hush!” while the soft moon- 
light showed the faint knitting of her beautiful eye-brows, betokening 
caution. 
| “The letter?” she said, her fingers a little extended. 
| 
| 


“ Yes,” said he, and placed in them the letter he had just taken 
from his desk. 
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She turned it towards the light of the moon—that emblem of 
purity—and read the address; it was: 


“ Mrs. SHADWELL, 
“ Rasy.” 


and in the left-hand corner the sternly marked initials “ M. 8.” 

“T’'ll put it in the Raby post-office as I go,” said she, as she softly 
dropped it within the breast of her dress. 

“ Just so—yourself ?” he answered. 

“ Myself ?—yes,” she repeated. 

“Don’t give it to any servant. Old Wyndle would get it, and 
know all about it; and just do as you said.” 

She nodded. 

“ And, so, good-bye,” he whispered, hesitating. Had he ever seen 
that strange girl look so beautiful before ? 

She merely nodded again, raising her head a little, in the moon- 
light delicately beautiful—transparent—as a tinted statue. 

“Not a word—nothing?” he whispered, lingering still in that 
fascination. 

He extended his hand gently towards hers. She withdrew it again, 
merely whispering— 

“ G o! 1”? 

But, changing her mind before he turned, she took his hand, and 
pressed it tremblingly—vehemently—whispering : 

“Good-bye! God bless you!” 

Yes, “God bless you!” A benediction, an appeal to God; what a 
chaos in that mind ! 

And she glided swiftly away into the dark. 

With a strange pang of shame, rapture, agony, he gazed for a 
moment back through the familiar oak-carved arch into the darkness 
which shrouded from him a shattered home—an anarchy of past and 
future ; the shapes of a dream wild and wickedelation, fear, passion, 
retribution. 

Drawing his coat about him now, he ran lightly down the elaine. 
The hall-door was open, and the-tax-cart stood there, and lean, wiry 
old Jem Truelock, who had served the Squire’s father before him, was 
standing by the horse’s head, whip in hand. 

“The things there ?” said Mark, not thinking of his luggage, but 
reminded of it by seeing it there. ‘Shut the door, very gently.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“You see, Jem,” said his master, as he took his seat and the reins 
beside him, “I’m forced to steal away for a bit. You are an old 
friend, so I don’t mind telling you: I’ve got a hint—the beaks, you 
know. All settled in a week or a fortnight, though—running up to 
town to manage it. These d——d fellows will be down to-morrow, 
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perhaps, and I shouldn't much mind if, among you, you managed 
to give them a devilish good licking. Get along!” 

Jem smiled shrewdly, and nodded with a fierce wink, and a touch of 
his finger to his hat; and away they went. Was there any truth in 
this story? Nota word. Mark was angry at having to practise this 
meanness—a shabby deception—upon his own servant; angry and 
ashamed, and he felt that he was lying badly, and doubted whether 
the man believed him. 

He lighted a cigar as they drove out of the dark avenue of Raby. 

He felt relieved as the gate closed behind him, and they emerged from 
the solemn groining of the huge old trees, upon the road and into 
| the clear moonlight. He felt better, and his cheroot helped him to 
{i serenity. 
ii He did not look back at Raby. He looked toward the sky, and the 
| 





stars, and the distant hills, and warmed and soothed his thoughts with 
tobacco; every now and then applying a reflection he had taught 
Hii himself: “No woman ever loved a man whom she could not under- 
iT stand, and she never understood me.” 
At Raby all was quiet until the grey of the late wintry dawn. It 
i was to be a day of change. Miss Marlyn was to leave Raby at eleven 
o'clock; and perhaps the consciousness of this approaching relief made 
i) Amy Shadwell’s waking happier that morning than it had been for 
| many days before. 
| Rachel ran into her mamma’s room : 
“ Papa had to go away all on a sudden last night’ to London,” said 
she. “Jem Truelock drove him to the station—sudden business. 
Did he tell you ?” 
“No. I hope nothing bad—no. But he was here last night, and 
I fancy intended to speak tome. But though I saw him, that lauda- 
num.’made me so drowsy that I did not saya word. I'll get up. 
I must go into the next room, and see old Truelock. I’m certain he 
told him ; he tells Truelock everything.” 
So Mrs. Shadwell got on her dressing-gown, and made a hasty 
toilet, and in her morning-room saw old Truelock, and cross-examined 
him, she and Rachel, and he gave them a clear opinion upon the cause 
of his absence, founded on Mark’s brief talk as they started, and 4 
he reminded her of another expedition on a similar occasion to London 
twelve years ago, which turned out all right in the end. 
| “Oh! yes, poor fellow! that must be it; that is certainly the cause. 
‘| Old Truelock is so shrewd, he could not be mistaken, and Mark would 4 
not deceive him, he tells him everything.” : 
With these and similar reflections she chased away the vague alarms e 
that still returned. Later in the morning in came old Wyndle. : 
“ Well, ma’am, that Frenchwoman—Agnes Marlyn—has her things 
on ready to start,and glad and gay she seems, and I thought first 
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’twas no more than swagger; but it’s more than that, I’m thinkin’ ; 
and I tell you what it is, ma’am, if I was you, I'd keep her a bit 
longer at Raby.” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Wyndle.” 

“Only just that, my lady,” said Wyndle, darkly. “Td keep her 
here, and let the master send her away himself.” 

“Really, Wyndle, I don’t understand you,” said the lady, looking 
very hard at her, and a little agitated. 

“ Whiew ! ma’am, she’s a feather-pated wench, a wild dare-devil 
lass, wi’ her brain half-turned wi’ vanities; and she was so forward— 
always pokin’ after the master here, wi her secretary stuff and 
nonsense, as if that giddy lass had a head for business, like poor 
Mr. Sherlock—God forgive him—had, and figuring and the like—not 
she; and if she goes away now, mind—God knows where she'll be 
going to.” - 

“ What do you mean, Wyndle?” said Amy Shadwell, sitting up in 
her bed, with a bright hectic in her cheek, for after a little talk in the 
next room with old Jem Truelock, she had lain down again, being 
still very ill. 

“T know what I mean,” said blunt, old Wyndle, mysteriously. 
“T don’t trust them furriners.” 

“Oh! Wyndle, it’s very wrong to speak of Miss Marlyn as you are 
doing, and as for your master, he’s the soul of honour.” 

“Oh, yes!—I’m only meanin’ her, ma’am. To be sure, she may be 
all very good and nice, but I’m an old woman, ma’am, and has seen 
more in my time than you, and I tell you, she doesn’t like a bone in 
your skin, nor none of us: she hates us all; me because I see 
through her, an’ you because ’appen you're a bit in her way.” 

“Oh! Wyndle, I really think you are going mad !” said Mrs. Shad» 
well, affecting incredulity, but feeling as if she were going to faint. 

“Well, ma’am, there it is. I may be wrong, and I may be right ; 
but anyhow, if I was in your place, ma’am, I wouldn’t let her budge 
till master was here to write her discharge and pay her wi’ his own 
hand—not a foot,” said old Wyndle, resolutely. 

“ But he has paid her ; he paid Miss Marlyn yesterday: I have got 
her acknowledgment, and there is no such thing as a discharge needed 
—a governess does not require one. If she chooses to refer people to 
us, of course we'll say all we can for her, and I know nothing against 
her.” 

“Well, ma’am, if ye will ye will; am’ what'll ye have for your 
dinner?” And so old Wyndle, with a disconcerting transition, passed 
abruptly to other matters, leaving her mistress frightened and agitated, 
quite in the dark. 

She sickened as she doubted whether the spirit of prudence might 
not have spoken in the coarse but kindly counsel of the privileged old 
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servant. But what would Mark say or think if, on his return, he 
were to find Miss Marlyn still at Raby, under a countermand from its 
capricious mistress. So, as usually happens with irresolute people in 
a perplexity, it ended by her doing nothing. 

It was between nine and ten o'clock, when a gentle tap came to 
Mrs. Shadwell’s door, and, in obedience to her call, Miss Agnes Marlyn 
came in. 

“T should not have thought of coming to bid farewell, Mrs. 
Shadwell, until you had sent for me; but I saw Mr. Shadwell, for a 
few minutes before his departure, this morning very early.” Miss 
Marlyn spoke very slowly. She liked, I believe, protracting this 
communication. “And he requested me particularly to place this note 
in your hand—and, accordingly—here it is.” 

‘ So saying, she gave her Mark’s letter—which she was to have 
dropped, by his direction, in the Raby post-office—with a dark steady 
look, all the time, turned on Mrs. Shadwell’s countenance. I am pretty 








Hil certain that Miss Marlyn knew the contents of that letter perfectly, 
tlh and that she had a fancy to witness its effect upon Mrs. Shadwell. In 
at this, however, she was disappointed. Mrs. Shadwell glanced at the 
hi address, and felt very oddly. She laid it on the coverlet beside her, 
| i however, unopened, and she said gently— 

“T suppose I am to say good-bye, now, Miss Marlyn—” 


| | “You are very good,” she said; “but I should not care to go till 
| eleven; the waiting at the station would be so very long.” 
j 


“Oh! dear—of course—I only meant to say good-bye now. Iam 
very sorry that you seemed to misunderstand me—of late—and—and 
—we were not so happy—but I trust you may be very soon happier 
than you could ever have been in this triste place—and I wish you 
every good—” 
| ’ She fancied she saw the smile of a disdainful incredulity faintly 
playing at the corners of Agnes Marlyn’s lips, and hardly perceptibly 
dimpling her soft chin and cheek. 

Wi * Yes, indeed, Agnes’ Marlyn, I-do wish you all good and happiness ; 
and although we have not been so happy for some time—I am sure it 
was neither my wish, nor my fault—I shall never forget your kindness 
and attention—until the unhappy change came—and if you think of 

| | any way in which I can be of use, you may rely upon me.” 
iI So saying, she extended her open hand on the coverlet to Miss 
Hi Marlyn ; but the young lady did not take it. 

“T don’t think it would be fair to think of giving you any trouble, 
Mrs. Shadwell. In fact I rather think and hope I shan’t need any 
help. I don’t, of course, count good wishes and prayers, for they 
really hardly involve any trouble ; but you, I assure you Mrs. Shadwell, 
on account of your health and everything, are one of the very last 
persons on whom I should think it fair to impose the slightest real 
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trouble on my account. Oh! no—thank you all the same, Mrs. 
Shadwell, very much.” 

“ Well, Agnes—Miss Marlyn—good-bye,” said Mrs. Shadwell; and 
again she extended her hand to take that of the young lady. 

“ Adieu, Madame,” said Miss Marlyn, in the sweetest, softest im- 
aginable tone; and at the same time she made her the very prettiest, 
saddest little courtesy you could imagine; her beautiful eyes lowered 
to her tiny foot, not choosing, I think, to see Mrs. Shadwell’s friendly 
gesture; and so she passed through the door that opened into Mrs. 
Shadwell’s sitting-room, where she stopped—having closed the door— 
affecting to admire some early flowers, the bells of which she turned up 
caressingly with the tips of her fingers. She was listening, however, 
for what might be heard from the next room, expecting that Mrs. 


Shadwell would open her letter forthwith, and in this her anticipations 
were verified. ‘ 


Cuapter LXVII. 


BREAKING THE SEAL. 


In some good natures a farewell is a forgiveness; and Amy Shadwell 
had experienced this unrequited softening at the moment when she 
was to look her last on Miss Marlyn. The door, however, had hardly 


closed upon her, when she opened her husband’s letter, and read as 
follows : 


“ Amy,—I have long made up my mind to take a step which how- 
ever painful at the outset to you and to me, will ultimately, I am 
convinced, conduce to the happiness of both. We have been living 
together without sympathy and without confidence. ‘This state of 
things was painful to me. I saw that it was painful to you. It was 
not in my power, nor in yours, to improve our unhappy relations. 
What imaginable good purpose, therefore,.could have been consulted 
by continuing to practise what- had ceased to be even an experiment, 
and had become a miserable hypocrisy. I am quite incapable of 
reproaching you with that for which you are in no way to blame. 
The entire incompatibility, not of tempers, but of sympathies and of 
tendencies, which had long separated us, had been seconded for years 
by the aggravations of ill health, and of incessant and harassing 
cares. Living under the same roof, we have for years been as ef- 
fectually separated as if we had resided in separate cities ; nay, worse, 
our occasional miserable meetings aggravated for each that sense of 
loneliness which was the root of our misery. I have left Raby, there- 
fore, with the fixed and unalterable resolution of seeing it no more 
until the separation, which I am satisfied is essential to the happiness 


of each of us, shall have been legally and finally accomplished. Your 
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own fortune shall return to you, together with such a portion of my 
wretched income as may be fairly awarded for your further support 
and that of Rachel. I have written on the subject to your former 
guardian and surviving trustee, General Hardwicke. You and Rachel 
must arrange to leave Raby. I should finally do so myself, but the 
state of the property compels my personal presence and care. Your 
arrangements shall be absolutely at your own disposal. I shall not, 
of course, interfere. Hardwicke will no doubt advise with you on 
any subject connected with the measure I have adopted. The cavils 
of a censorious and pharisaical world I utterly despise. I have 
taken the course which is best for both, and no expostulation can 
alter me. 
“ Mark SHADWELL.” 


Holding the paper before her eyes with one hand, and with the 
other pressing her temple, with white lips she read the dreadful letter 
through. “My good God!” she exclaimed when she had read it 
through. And she attempted to begin it over again, but she was 
seized with such a trembling that she could not. 

“ Why—why—what does he mean? I can’t make it out,” she 
repeated, still pressing her hand to her temple, with that look of 
horrible incredulity which borders on idiotcy, and saying, “ Where, 
where, call him,” she got partly out of bed. But uttering a long, 
wild scream, she fell back in a violent convulsive fit. 

Miss Marlyn, in the next room, heard the unearthly scream, and 
for a moment was scared. She would have returned and given an 
alarm, but she heard the bedroom door, at the other end of Mrs. 
Shadwell’s room, open, and old Wyndle’s voice—and then another 
hurried step entering. 

From the distant door in the sitting-room, therefore, Miss Marlyn 
glided out upon the gallery, and down by the back stairs, and then 
round by the great staircase, to her own room, without passing again 
Mrs. Shadwell’s door. There, pale and agitated, she sat down upon 
the side of her bed, with a beating heart, and listened, but could hear 
nothing. Then she opened her door, and stood at it listening again ; 
but it was too far; and so she stole, on and on, till she could hear old 
Wyndle’s voice, and that of the maid; and so, by little and little, she 
drew near enough to the door to hear what was passing. 

*She’s getting out of it, God be praised!” said old Wyndle. 

“Oh !—oh!—oh!” groaned Amy Shadwell’s voice. ‘“ What is it— 
what is it? Something dreadful has happened.” 

“No, no, sweet-heart; nothin’-—nothin’—all quite right again; 
there now—there now—don’t mind disturbin’ yourself; just lie quiet ; 
don’t let her get out o’ the bed at that side.” 

And then Mrs. Shadwell’s voice said— 
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“Oh! this dreadful news! What is it? Poor Mark will be so 
shocked to hear it, when he comes in !” 

“ There—there now—there—my darling good lady!” said Wyndle’s 
roice. “Don’t let her sit up!” And soon; until, all on a sudden, 
the same appalling scream again thrilled Agnes Marlyn’s ear, and she 
knew that the convulsions had returned. 

She was frightened, and for a moment irresolute ; but she turned to 
retrace her steps towards her bedroom, hearing, as she did so, the 
hurried talk of the frightened women, and the sounds of a terrible mute 
struggle. 

Miss Marlyn sat down on the stairs very pale. She had not been 
there long, when Rachel, who had heard nothing of the scene now 
going on in her mother’s room, came up. Quite disregarding the 
terms on which they had been, Agnes Marlyn stood up, and taking 
her by the arm, said— 

“Rachel, ’'m afraid Mrs. Shadwell’s very ill. She’s in her own 
room—you must send to Raby for the doctor.” 

Rachel ran to her mother’s bed-side, having entreated Agnes to 
send. When the doctor came, he found the poor lady hurried from 
ene epileptic fit into another ; and, in about an hour after his arrival, 
sudden symptoms of a fatal kind appeared; a vessel in the brain had 
given way, and the case was hopeless ! 

Miss Marlyn went into the room. The hour of her intended 
departure had long passed. She put a few questions to the doctor. 
She looked for a moment at the dying and unconscious lady, and then 
she said to Rachel— 

“We must telegraph for your papa.” 

“He’s gone to London, but we don’t know where,” said Rachel. 

“No; he’s in Birmingham, at Wycombe’s Hotel. He told me he 
was going to stay there for some days,” said Agnes Marlyn, reciting 
this solitary confidence with an evil pride, resulting from a strange 
mixture of feelings. 

Old Wyndle looked at her savagely, and muttered to herself. But 
Agnes Marlyn, with a calm pale face and collected manner, went down- 
stairs and wrote a message for the Telegraph Office to Mark Shadwell. 

“ Mrs. Shadwell is dying: return to Raby instantly.” 

She hesitated ; she would not be herself the sender of this message ; 
it would associate her in his mind with a shock with which she would 
not connect herself. The drawing-room door was open, and as she 
stood musing, with the paper in her fingers, she saw the doctor, and 
went into the hall, as he was getting his hat and coat. 

“ Don't you think, sir, that Mr. Shadwell should be sent for ?” she said. 

“ Certainly ; telegraph,” he said. 


“From what I am told, sir, I am afraid this message says no more 
than truth ?” 
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And Miss Marlyn placed what she had written in his hands. 

“Too true; but he'll not be in time—Birmingham’s a good way: 
he'll not find her living,” said he, with a shake of his head. 

“But he ought to be here,” said Miss Marlyn, decisively; “ will 
you sign this ?—we’ll find a messenger here.” 

So the doctor signed it, and filled in dates, and so forth. 

“She'll be gone before an hour, poor little thing !—She was the 
nicest creature, I think, I ever met almost.” 

So the doctor went, and Miss Marlyn saw old Jem Truelock, and 
with the fresh horse that was to have brought her to the station, away 
he rode with his message. 

Mark Shadwell’s letter, which the maid had seen in Agnes Marlyn’s 
hand as she entered Mrs. Shadwell’s room, was found on the counter- 
pane, and old Wyndle took it. 

Late that evening the Rev. Stour Temple called. He had heard 
the sad news, and rode over, not knowing that Mark was away. 
Rachel had fallen into that deep sleep which succeeds grief and 
excitement, and is the closing compensation for that frightful suspense. 
Old Wyndle had her voluble and bitter story to tell: 

“She was better this morning than I saw her for two years or 
more, when in came that Agnes Marlyn, wi’ this letter in her fist— 
Jane Cherry saw her, before ten o’clock—and I picked up the letter 
off the quilt. It’s from the master—God forgive him !—telling her 
he’d come back no more—he left last night—but the two that God had 
joined together, should be sundered and separated by law; and that letter 
was the death o’ her; and here it is—I can’t make much o’t myself— 
but you must read it, and see how it is wi’ poor Miss Rachel.” 

After a few more questions, therefore, he did read that shocking 
letter ; and, after a long silence, he said that he would call again next 
day—having considered the matter carefully meanwhile—and see and 
talk with Rachel. 

Late that night Mark returned. He knew by the face of the 
servant who opened the door, that his wife was dead. 

He heard the short tale in silence. There was a sense of recovered 
liberty ; there was something of remorse; also intense shame, which 
tortured his pride, and made him uneasy in the presence of his own 
servants. 

Sullen as a wounded beast, Mark Shadwell made his way to his 
bedroom, where, not in sleep nor in prayer, but in an agitated hurry 
of thought and emotion, he passed a long and troubled night. 

When Stour Temple called next morning, and learned that Mark 
Shadwell had arrived, he contented himself with inquiries at the door 
and did not ask to go in. 

Wyndle in her own way had told him something of Miss Marlyn’s 
movements. The more he heard of that young lady’s doings, the less 
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he liked or trusted her. It pained him that she should be at Raby. 
Still he hoped that it was but the confusion of this sudden death that 
had postponed her departure. There were suspicions afloat in his 
mind which he would not have liked to tell to anybody. 

Rachel was past the strange curiosity of childhood. She could not 
bring herself to look at her dead mother and companion. She lay sob- 
bing on her bed, now and then reading more serenely in her Bible, 
and then, as the truth—incredible for a moment—returned, bursting 
into a wild convulsion of weeping again. 

Old Wyndle often looked in, and stood or sat by her bed, talking in 
her own rough, quaint way. But now she had gone, and, with Jane 
Cherry, the housemaid, was. busy in poor Mrs. Shadwell’s room. 

And now their sad office was ended, and she lay, cold and sad, in 
the white robes of her purity. 

The blinds were lowered, the room darkened, and old Wyndle, 
having sent Jane Cherry away, remained for a few minutes, looking: 
with rueful and bitter thoughts upon the young, forlorn face, with the 
light of a wonderful smile upon it. 

There came a low tap at the door, and, expecting to see Jane Cherry 
come in, Wyndle walked a few cautious steps towards the door, and in a 
low tone, such as is heard in sick chambers, she bid the visitor come in. 

It was not Jane Cherry who entered, but Agnes Marlyn. The old 
housekeeper, very erect, made one step backward, and a silence of some 
moments followed. 

“And ye’ve actually come in!” exclaimed old Mrs.* Wyndle, 
with a strange gasp, and her arms across, the fingers of one at the 
elbow of the other, and a gaze dark and stern, as if she had seen an 
evil spirit in the room. 

“Mrs. Wyndle, you'll please not to speak to me,” said the young 
lady, coldly. “Once for all, I come here at your master’s desire, to 
lock these drawers, and wardrobes, and boxes,” she said, with a stern 
deliberateness, “and to take charge of the keys for him. I shall do 
my duty, whatever other people may. ‘Will you be good enough to 
move a little aside, and let me reach that wardrobe.” 

“T don’t believe the master ever sent ye in here, nor desired ye no 
such thing,” said old Wyndle, pale and trembling. 

“ Come—come, Mrs. Wyndle; you must know it can’t be pleasant 
to any one coming in here.” 

And, turning suddenly on the old woman, with eyes that flashed, 
she added : 


“What can you propose to yourself, woman, by trying to quarrel 
with me?” 


“No, bad as he’s bin, I can’t believe that of him,” said the old 
servant, sturdily. 


“Bad as he has been!” repeated Miss Marlyn. “Why you un- 
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grateful old woman—of what use on earth are you? If he had not 
been a great deal too kind, you’d have been in the workhouse long ago. 
There—do, for goodness sake, just be decently quiet.” 

That brilliant, beautiful girl, with a strangely heightened colour 
and flashing eyes, pushed by her, locked the wardrobe, locked the 
drawers, gathered up some rings, chains and trinkets that were on the 
dressing-table. 

“ Look here, please,” she said. ‘I place them in this box.” 

Old Wyndle only lifted up her hands and eyes, and said: “Oh! my 
mistress—my poor, little, good mistress !—did I live to see this day ?” 

Carrying her head high, and angrier than she cared to show, Miss 
Marlyn proceeded to lock up everything that seemed of any value. 

Then said Miss Marlyn, coldly: “ He said particularly, there’s the 
—a gold ring, and a diamond guard on her finger.” 

“Her weddin-ring! Oh! master!—the ring you put on her 
finger!” She was speaking almost in a scream. “Oh! Mr. Shadwell 
—oh, man! could ye let her fingers on it ?” 

“There's a guard-ring, too—a brilliant-hoop—that he says I must 
take.” 

“Take them! Touch her? Touch her hand? My God, you 
would not dare to touch her !” shrieked old Wyndle. 

“Take them off yourself—why that’s what I said,” exclaimed Miss 
Agnes Marlyn, with a very wicked look at the old woman, though in 
a calm voice. 

“Oh! my poor mistress !—my darling !—angel bright!” cried old 
Wyndle, standing at the foot of the bed, with her hands clasped, and 
tears trickling down her cheeks. “To think such things could be! 
No—no—I say! Ill take ’em off wi’ my own old fingers, and I'll 
put them in the hand that gave them—the hand she loved—the hand 
that laid her there; but you shan’t touch them or her. Yes, my 
darling !—ye’ll give ‘em up— gentle—gentle—like your beautiful 
self. Look at her! Ye’ve killed her. Look at her there—the poos, 
little thing! Arn’t ye afeard she’d stand up like an angel, and strike 
ye wi a look o’ her white face? Look—look, woman—look! Lyin’ 
there, wi’ the light o’ heaven on her face—murdered by ye! To 
think o’t! Why does God stan’ such things? She—the blessed 
creature, simple and lovin’, that wouldn’t hurt a fly, as meek as a 
little child—a little child !—may the thunder o’ God strike them that 
did it—gone—ye poor, little thing! and you that done it—there, to 
see! standin’ on yer two feet, hale and strong, and happy—my God! 
—and full o’ life. But she’s the upper hand o’ ye still: she’s raised 
in power—better off than the best o’ you, with her crown incorruptible 
and robes of white—to tell her story before the throne. Oh! look at 
the poor, grieved, little face of her—you cruel, dreadful creature !” 

“T never was anything in my life but kind to her, you stupid, 
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wicked, old woman. Look at her!—why shouldn't I? I’ve done my 
duty by her better than ever you did, who never did anything of any 
earthly use. Of course I’ll look at her.” 

And with a quick step she came by the bed-post at the foot of the 
bed, and with a bright flush and a strange defiance, did look on that 
saddest and most angelic sight vouchsafed to mortals. 

When Miss Marlyn left the room, old Wyndle grimly shut the 
door after her, and stood at the foot of the bed, thinking. 

“T see how ‘twill be—I a’ seen it long enough. I can see a bit 
still, though my old head’s little good for thinkin’ now; but think 
I must—if I don’t, who will?—about the poor lassie, Rachel. Ill 
set my wits to work on’t, and ’appen counsel may come; and so it 
will, for God can’t mean to leave his creature, without help or care, 


to them that'll grudge her her bit and sup, and the clothes on her 
back !” 


Cuaprer LXVIILI. 
MARK SHADWELL TAKES A DECIDED STEP. 


Goop-NATURED as old Wyndle was, she had a proper regard for herself, 
and her thoughts naturally turned to her own future, a subject which 
the changes she saw at hand involved in utter uncertainty. 

She was recalled, however, by fancying that she heard Agnes Mar- 
lyn’s voice in the gallery. She looked on the still, pale face before 
her, and a gush of kindly recollections and bitter feelings found vent 
in a flood of tears. 

Drying them hastily, and half-hoping to meet Miss Marlyn, she 
issued from the room, closing the door reverently. But she did not 
encounter that young lady on her way to Rachel’s room, which, with- 
out ceremony, she entered. 

Though not undressed, Rachel lay upon her bed with her face to 
the pillow, you would have said in a deep sleep, had it not been for a 
convulsive sob every now and then. 


“Get up, Miss,” said old Wyndle, sternly, laying her hand on her 
shoulder ; “ this is no house for you.’ 

The young lady sat up on the side of the bed, like a person called 
up from a swoon, and looked in old Wyndle’s face, without speaking. 

“Mind ye, Miss,’ ” said old Wyndle, inspired with sudden decision, “ye 
don’t stay here ; ye just come wi’ me, and look your last on your poor 
mamma, and then go ye straight to Misa Barbara, down at the vicar’s.” 

« Hold your tongue, Wyndle,” said a stern voice, near the door. 
“Come, rouse yourself, Rachel, and listen to me.’ 

Old Wy ndle, with half a glance, saw Mark Shadwell standing 
within the shadow of the door. 


“Ah!” groaned old Wyndle, bitterly, shaking her head slowly. 
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“Do you hear me, Rachel? Collect your thoughts,” he repeated. 

“Oh! yes—papa—papa!” Andshe caught him in a wild embrace, 
and lay close to his breast, sobbing, and straining him in her girlish 
arms. 

He had not expected any such thing. This sudden burst of 
affection disconcerted and pained him. 

“Go, Wyndle,” said he, sternly. ‘“ Miss Rachel will ring for you 
when she wants you. Shut the door.” 

“Sit down, Rachel—command your feelings—and attend to what I 
say, which shan’t be much,” he said, leading her to a chair. 

“And first, you must not allow that impertinent, ungrateful old 
woman, Wyndle, to talk to you about my plans, as they affect you or 
myself; and, also, I request that you'll not make a confidante of her. 
When you know as: much of the world as I do, you'll learn that old 
persons in her rank are pushing and prying, conceited, and officious, 
and must be kept in their proper places. Wyndle is a prejudiced, 
impudent old woman, and I don’t choose any confidences with such a 
person, d’ye mind, And, Rachel, as to yourself—ourselves, I mean. 
I must run up to town forthwith, to consult about business; my stay 
and visits here, in fact, must be uncertain, and may be interrupted by 
very long intervals. Miss Marlyn and you don’t get on pleasantly, 
and, even if she could remain in her late position, she is too young to 
take charge of you, and, the fact is, I must look about for another 
home for you—for the present, at least—for the idea of leaving you 
here, at Raby, alone, is quite out of the question; and, at the same 
time, I wish, of course, to consult your feelings in making a choice. 
I am sure Miss Temple, so old a friend, would be glad to have you at 
the Vicarage, if you liked it, and I could arrange. And—think it 
over, and tell me to-morrow whether you would like it—or any other 
arrangement better ; only, you see, staying here is not to be thought 
of, and whatever is to be done, must be arranged immediately.” 

He got up gloomily, and stooping over her, touched her forehead 
with a cold kiss, and then left the room. 

In a few days this arrangement was actually made. I need hardly 
say that Mark Shadwell had first ascertained that Charles Mordaunt 
had rejoined his regiment—and Rachel Shadwell found herself, to the 
great delight of kind Miss Barbara, domesticated at the Vicarage. 

Miss Marlyn at the same time left Raby, and honest Roger Temple, 
like the captain in the song, “lost his spirits daily,” and moped about, 
and sighed, and grew to be a silent man ; and one day, walking with 
Doctor Stalton towards Wynderfel, less because he affected the doctor’s 
company than because he loved a stroll in that particular direction, 
the doctor said : 


‘* Miss Marlyn has left Raby some time—the same day that Miss 
Shadwell came to the Vicarage.” 
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“Oh?” said Roger, interrogatively ; for though he knew the fact 
only too well, he wished to hear more on that tender theme, and so 
tried to lead the physician on. 

“ Devilish pretty, whatever else she may be,” continued the doctor, 
knowing nothing of poor Roger's little secret. 

Roger sighed, and looked down, in soft and silent expectation, on 
the grass, as they walked along. 

“ Mark Shadwell is still at Raby,” resumed the doctor; “ but I’m 
afraid that d—d woman has got fast hold of him.” 

Roger Temple felt as if the doctor had unintentionally given him 
a hard box in the ear; he was stunned, tingling, but could not resent 
it. In secret he conned it over, and grew frightened and sadder. 

Time, the healer, the destroyer, the constructor, had been working 
his potent changes. 

The doctor's remark about Miss Agnes Marlyn and Mark Shad- 
well, expressed pretty distinctly the surmises of the little town of Raby 
and its neighbourhood. And soon the scandal darkened. 

Mark had now been for many weeks absent from the country. No 
letter had reached Raby, or the vicar, or his attorney at the village, 
for all that time. , 

At length there arrived a letter from Mark Shadwell to the vicar, 
which surprised that rustic clergyman a good deal. It was a long letter, 
for a lazy man like Mark, and was written, it seemed, in dejection. 

It began by assuming that Stour Temple would not be much sur- 
prised if he, Mark Shadwell, acted as most men do when, in middle 
life, placed in his sad and solitary circumstances. His ideas of right 
and wrong, and those of the vicar, though drawn from different sources, 
were very much alike, in fact, in most points identical ; and the step 
he was going to take, after the most careful consideration of what was 
best and most proper, was one, he was confident, which the vicar 
would thoroughly approve. He was about, in fact, to marry. He 
was a man of few acquaintances, and he did not care to look up any 
of his old London friends. A wife educated in that atmosphere would 
never do at Raby. What was needed there was a person who could 
content herself with plain clothes, plain fare, servants few and clumsy, 
and no society, and who, in addition to all this, could make herself 
positively useful to a man who had often more business to look after 
than two men could be reasonably expected to get through. Would 
the vicar mention all this to his sister, and consult with her as to 
how best to open it to Rachel. Girls are so odd, and in these cir- 
cumstances so seldom see what is really so much for their own ad- 
vantage. But where there was a temper—and Rachel had one of her 
own—they run away with things, and required to be reasoned with ; 
and so he would kindly use his discretion in communicating this news 
to Rachel. He would, for his daughter’s sake, advise her denying 
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herself an indulgence in that anger and jealousy on this occasion, to 
which women are prone—which affect a higher inspiration, but are, 
in fact, so narrow, selfish, and vulgar. 

Such was the tenor of the letter. 

“Who can it be ?” said Barbara, looking hard at the vicar, as they 
conferred, in his study, over the letter. 

The vicar did not return her dark look of inquiry or conjecture, but 
looked on the letter which he held in. his fingers. 

“He does not say,” said the vicar; “we shall know, time enough. 
I hope he has made a wise choice.” 

“Ah, poor Amy!” murmured Miss Barbara Temple. “Such 
idolatry! So soon forgotten !” 

She did not know the story of the letter that was found upon 
poor Amy’s bed, nor did Rachel. Old Wyndle had spelled through 
a part of it without comprehending its exact meaning. Rachel had 
looked at it—no more, for her mind was distracted with another panic 
at the time when she saw it; and except that it was an unkind 
letter, she remembered nothing very distinctly of it. It lay in the 
vicar’s desk—one of those secrets of other people which he always 
kept religiously. 

“Ah! my poor Amy! Well—well, how such things can be, I 
don’t understand !” murmured Barbara. 

The news was told to Rachel very kindly and briefly by the vicar 
that evening, Miss Barbara being present, who hugged and kissed 
Rachel vehemently when the story was over, and spared no sympathy, 
indignation, or consolation. 

I sometimes think that the more despotic and selfish parents are, 
the more they are revered and admired by their children. It is 
one of those strange perversities and injustices which appear in the 
laws of human nature. Rachel cherished for her father an awe and 
veneration which a better man might have failed to inspire. She 
wept over this intelligence in the despair and tribulation of youth, 
which however are transitory. 

Then came conjectures as to whom he had selected for his wife. 
Miss Barbara listened reservedly to these speculations, for she had a 
pretty decided opinion upon the point, aided by scandal, which of 
course had not reached Rachel’s ear. 

In a little while, however, it was established, and past the period of 
debate. The bride was Miss Agnes Marlyn, and she came down with 
her husband to Raby, and forthwith began with rapidity and decision 
to remodel the household. One by one the old servants were removed, 
and new ones came in their places. Mr. Twinley, the attorney, spoke 
of her reservedly as “a very clever woman,” and “a lady who would, 
if any one could, make the estate pay.” 

The new Mrs. Shadwell was looking more beautiful than ever, and 
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appeared in the Squire’s pew in Raby Church, dressed very richly, 
but in excellent taste. But rumours had preceded her, and a great 
scandal had traced a circle round her, and she was isolated. 

She was not a person, however, to forego an object without an 
effort. “As the wife of Shadwell of Raby, she was, in some respects, 
the first lady of her county. That she should be snubbed by such 
people was really too good ! 

But though she tried patiently and many ways, by taking a grace- 
ful interest in the charities of the neighbourhood, by visiting the girl’s 
school, by looking in upon the sick room of old Martha Cripps, and 
by fifty other expedients, she failed to make any way with the ladies 
whom she was disposed to know. They were shy—they did not visit her. 

She did not acquiesce in these relations. But she saw that she 
must wait and proceed circuitously. If only the clear income of Raby 
could be got up to three thousand a year—and that, she thought, was 
quite on the cards before four years were over—with Mark Shadwell’s 
connections he should have a seat in the House, and make a fresh 
start in the great world. Then these mean little people of Raby and 
the vicinity would have their eyes opened, and be made to see things 
as they were. This would be beginning at the right end, and Agnes 
would pay those small people off when the proper time came. 

The vicar painfully reconsidered the whole case. The recent 
rumours to which I have referred were unpleasant; but he found no 
proof of them. The stories about the French school were better 
supported ; but, after all, they proved no more than extreme giddi- 
ness and were, in some measure, attributable to the mad_ spirits 
and inexperiences of a school-girl; and must he not assume that 
Mr. Shadwell—a proud and fiery man—had satisfied himself upon 
these points? and had he any right, upon mere conjecture, to go 
behind his mature decision ? And if his clerical position obliged him 
to special reserves, did it not also exact special charities ? 

The result was, that Miss Barbara paid a visit; but Rachel did not 
come. The vicar had reasoned with her to make the effort, but she 
would not, and his sympathies were with her. 

Mark Shadwell saw Miss Barbara after she had paid her cold and 
embarrassed visit, as she crossed the hall, and talked to him there for a 
few minutes, and then asked sharply where Rachel was. So Barbara, 
with a feminine dexterity, pleaded for her young friend, hiding alto- 
gether the fiery element which had mingled in her refusal to come to 
Raby, and urging only the pain of reviving so recent a grief and other 
similar apologies, in which Mark, unsatisfied, darkly acquiesced. 

So the good old lady took her leave of him at the steps, and drove 
away, with an unpleasant conviction that Mark understood only too 


well the spirit in which his daughter had stayed away, and resented it 
fiercely. 
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It was about this time that Captain Clayton returned from Scotland. 
He put up at the comfortable little inn at Raby, and passed his days 
at “the great house” as before. Agnes Shadwell took up the idea of 
his marrying Rachel with energy. Clayton opened his rental and his 
plans to Mark Shadwell, who, in consequence, walked over in the 
afternoon to the Vicarage, and paid his respects to Miss Barbara. 
Honest Roger had made an agitated exit by the back-door as Mark 
arrived at the steps. Mark Shadwell saw and spoke to Rachel, who 
trembled a great deal, and for a Jong time could hardly control the 
hysterical gush of tears which were every moment at the point of 
bursting forth. 

It was a short but tedious visit. He had something to say, how- 
ever, and on taking his leave he made Rachel accompany him as far 
as the little brook on the way to Wynderfel. 
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